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PREFACE- 

Like every one else who goes to a foreign 
country I have written on Soviet Russia, A word 
of explanation is due as to how I come to get into 
Russia. The fact is quite simple, A voyage to 
England in 1929 for the purpose of studying in 
the University of Bristol afforded me an oppor¬ 
tunity too good to be lost of seeing Russia. Since 
my college days in this country f had been keenly 
interested in the affairs of kingdoms situated in 
the neighbourhood or on the borders of India, and 
because of that interest S have sought to follow 
developments in Russia with the open mind of the 
student. It was with no thought of writing on this 
vast country that I entered upon this adventure 
but solely with the purpose of testing to myself 
the truth of much that I had read. This book, 
therefore, is merely a collection of a series of 
articles appeared recently in the 'Educational 
Review’, Madras, and what is set down in them 
is the result of observations of what I saw and 
heard and it is possible I may be wrong in 
conclusions based upon tny own imperfect 
observations but in no way detrimental to any 
existing form of government, 

E S. GUPTA, 
History 'Teacher, 

Government High School, Agra.' 
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Tlie past of the Russian people is 
dark and terrible, the present doubtful 
but they have a right to the future. 

{ R, s. G,) 


N SOVIET RUSSIA. 


«. CHAPTER I. 

HNTKRINO RUSSIA* 

A S 1 left the fine coasts of Bombay to sail 
for England, some of my friends bade me 
good-bye. These had undertaken the long journey 
from Agra to Bombay Victoria Terminus, a dis¬ 
tance of at least 2,000 miles, to see me off. They 
wished me a most happy and prosperous time in 
England, advised me that I should make a short 
trip to the Continent on some holidays of the 
University. But they warned me that I should 
uqver think of going to Russia. Sometimes at home 
too, I had heard dire predictions of what would 
happen to me—l would never get out, I would 
not be allowed to see anything but what the Bol¬ 
shevik! would wish to show me, I would be watched 
all the time, the cities would be fearfully dirty, 
the hotels unclean, myself the object of suspicion 
and offensive treatment. It may then be imagined 
with what mixed feelings I set my face towards 
Russia. 


* Appeared in the 'Educational lit v km,' Madras., May 1031. 
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I crossed the Finnish border—a tiny Stream 
and passed at once from a country of rocks, lakes 
and timber into a fertile plain with St. Peters¬ 
burg — Petroqrad— Leningrad—only 40 miles 
away There were the usual passport and cus» 
toms examinations and these caused long delays. 
The difficulties of passport and permits, of customs 
examinations, of having your clothes taken away 
from you if you had more than the clothing set 
down in the permitted list—all these were expe- 
rienced by me. So great an impression did all 
these make upon me that I forthwith packed a 
suit-case with my camera and all my clothing 
beyond a permitted list, and sent iL to Messrs. 
Thomas Cook and Son, Bristol, to await my 
arrival when I should have escaped from this 
land of danger. 

On such a journey your travelling companions 
are a matter of great interest. Are they not like 
you journeying into the unknown 9 I had found 
my fellow-travellers extremely happy and jolly. 
They were talking to each other in their mother- 
tongue. It had seemed to me that in Finland 
travellers in a railway compartment never put oil 
the garb of seriousness that is so typical in Eng¬ 
land, Up to this time 1 could discover no one 
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who had the magic combination of Finnish and 
English. Presently came the guard—a Finn— 
and he called out the name of a station. I spoke . 
to him in English as to how far my destination 
was, and he replied to me in English “still far.” 
About io o’clock in the morning I came to Raja 
Juki, the last town in Finland, where for some 
reasons, which { did not know, I had to spend two 
hours. Here first I saw the Russian passport 
officer—-our precious passports already taken from 
us in his hand. For two hours I wandered 
around uneasily, wondering what he might be 
deciding about those passports, but not too absorb¬ 
ed to notice two or three things of interest about 
Raja Juki. 

First it was the railway station, commodious 
and clean with that spotless cleanliness character¬ 
istic of the Great Victoria Terminus of the G.I.P. 
Railway at Bombay, There are five tracks in 
front of that station. Now Raja Joki is only a 
little railway border town. Near by, were two 
or three tiny stores and in one of them I found, 
to my surprise, raisins of a well-known brand put 
up in tiny packages, Recalling the tables of the 
extortionate price of food in Russia, I bought a 
number of packages, and then I was jeered at by 
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my fellow-passengers who said that the Russian 
customs officers would get them all. 

About 12 o’clock the passport officer appeared 
on the station platform. All the passports but 
one were in his left hand. Who could prove to be 
the owner of the one he was holding open in his 
right hand ? It was of one who was on his way 
hack to his own country. His passport was defec¬ 
tive. The fault was not his. He told him that 
the Russian Agent in Paris had made a mistake 
in the date of entry. 

The officer, who could speak English, was 
very courteous but firm. The error was obvious, 
I perceived, but he had no authority to let any 
one into Russia whose papers were not in correct 
form. So back to his place of start he had to go. 
A few moments more and we all passengers were 
on the train looking back with some regret to 
the security of Finland, while we crept slowly 
across a new bridge over the tiny border stream, 
and came to halt before the station of JRelo Ostrov, 
Immediately it seemed I was in a different world. 
The station lacked all the comfort and cleanliness 
of the last Finnish station. Yet it contained an 
office for the exchange of money. Curiously too, 
the nature of the country changed suddenly, just 
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as it does when one going to Bombay by the 
G. I. P. Railway passes out of the Western Ghats 
and the various tunnels in the hilly off-shoots to 
the flat farming country lying in the outskirts of 
Bombay. Another two hours i mtist wait, every 
moment of it anxious. Would 1 be held up in 
Russia and if 1 were, would my money hold out 
if prices were as high as 1 had heard ? Would not 
my father bo angry if 1 wired from Russia to send 
me more money ? Would he not become anxious 
of my safety in this country ? As 1 strolled about 
the fields around the station, I was busy think¬ 
ing of these, problems. It must be confessed that 
my alarm had slightly abated by reason of the 
customs examination which was described to me 
in Finland as an ordeal requiring much patience 
and self-control. It took place between the two 
stations and passengers were not allowed to leave 
the train until it was completed. Two men came 
together, the passport officer and another. The 
passport officer’s interest was in books and maga¬ 
zines. Had we any? Yes, i had and l showed 
him two. 

Had I any other books ? Yes. S had. Any 
about Russia? No. Well the rest did not matter. 
As for the examination into our baggage, the 
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.Russian customs slips were pasted on our suit¬ 
cases, and the two men bowed themselves out 
of our campartment. 

By 2 o’clock 1 was on my way to Leningrad. 
Into my compartment canie a Russian, a most 
kindly man, whom I knew through conversation 
to beofthe old regime, though now working as an 
Engineer in one of the great Government works 
‘'What was 1 going to do, whom did I know in 
Russia ?” he asked. 1 said, “ I have come sight¬ 
seeing. ” My answer being somewhat indefinite, 
he took out his card, wrote on it hi.- telephone num¬ 
ber, and told me if l needed help, ‘not to hesitate 
to come to him.’ The offer was made in kindness 
as I know. And so 1 came to Leningrad. There 
were the same host of porters, which awaits the 
traveller in all English cities. At the station I 
was met by the efficient porter. Outside the 
station I was set upon by a great host of drivers, 
each one of whom ardently desired me. In a few 
moments, I was driving through the city on the 
way to a hotel. The drive to the hotel gave me 
a first impression of the city as I crossed the mag¬ 
nificent Neva river spanned by many fine bridges 
and lined with large buildings how sadly dilapi¬ 
dated. Many buildings were unoccupied, some 
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bore stiil the obvious evidence of civil war. The 
Hotel d’ Europe was a welcome surprise—well 
run, courteous employees, spacious rooms, though 
somewhat run down, an attractive dining-room 
with a balcony, There was no difficulty for me 
iu getting a room. Later on, I walked the streets 
for hours. Everything was calm and orderly. 
People looked at me, it is true, but no one seemed 
to think twice about me, and no one spoke to me. 
I came back to the hotel with the impression that 
if there ever could be such a thing as a city of 
the dead life here in Leningrad, I had found it. 
if the first, day be taken as a sample, travelling in 
Russia would be disappointingly unexciting. 



CHAPTER II. 

THREE DAYS IN LENINGRAD. 


T HE next day I was fortunate in securing 
the services as guide of a fonner busi- 
ness-man, the son of an Englishman settled in 
Russia, and with his valuable aid f spent the next 
three days in seeing everything that lime would 
permit of this great city. 

First, of course, S saw the buildings. Every¬ 
where are the signs of dilapidation, The damage 
by war one can account for, For the most parr 
the buildings of Leningrad are of solid brick 
construction covered with stucco either white or 
pinkish red, more usually the latter. Some build¬ 
ings show the effect of bombardment and in others 
every window has been smashed as though at¬ 
tacked by mobs. Many of the buildings arc 
empty ; in the occupied houses there are a few 
window curtains. The doorways and court-yards 
even of these houses—once the homes of million¬ 
aires (l drove through only one street known for¬ 
merly as the street of the millionaires) have a 
dirty appearance. After the buildings, I saw 
roads-—made sometimes of square wooden blocks 
and sometimes of cobble-stones. They are broken 
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and gieatly in need of repair. But it is the people 
of Leningrad who make the saddest sight. In 
all parts of the city, I scarcely saw what I would 
call a well-dressed man or woman. Atrain the 
daily shavo is not the fashion in Russia, Indeed 
I am inclined to think the prevailing custom is 
merely that of shaving thrice a week. This with 
sha,bby clothing gave an 1 ill-groomed appearance’ 
which certainly was not pleasing to me. I heard 
no laugh. Even the children seemed to play' 
with restraint. The people, though they walked 
up and down the streets, did not talk happily to¬ 
gether. Rather they semeed to me like people in 
a Cinema film or like people who had got a 
terrible shock and had not yet recovered. Now 
ns regards the shops, except those in which 
food is sold which are very large and most im¬ 
posing in their way of food, while others are very 
poor in appearance and there is very little in them. 
An exception might be made of shoe-stores of 
which there seem to be a large number. No 
doubt, such is the state at present of Leningrad 
as 1 could notice. Yet there 1 could perceive 
some signs of improvement. Some buildings had 
been renovated and more were being done. Roads 
and train lines were being relaid, the quays were 
being rebuilt and the parks renewed. Leningrad 
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resembled a man in a state of convalescence after 
along and serious illness. The happpiest, if nor 
the most novel, hours, in Leningrad, were those 
that 1 spent in the Art Gallaries and Museum. 
My hand bag was slightly larger than the regula¬ 
tion permitted. Before I left the entrance hall, 1 
was asked to show what was inside, and not 
understanding what was wanted probably did not 
do this as thoroughly as I might have done. This 
then 1 was asked to leave with the door-guard. 
To this T. demurred. My guide protested that 
everything was all right and finally we were al« 
lowed to pass. But from room to room I was 
watched. There was always an attendant, only a 
few feet from me and when 1 opened my bag to 
take out my note-book or to put it inside it, there 
was great anxiety plainly visible. All this was, 
because, quite recently some Africans had attempt¬ 
ed to destroy pictures by throwing acid on them. 
The museum ihat I visited the next day is known 
as the Revolutionary Museum. In my own mind 
1 had decided that this would display an effort to 
show up all the horrors and oppressions which had 
led to the revolution. It proved to be nothing of 
the sort. There were famous pictures by Rapin 
and other artists showing moments of crisis or 
sorrow. That afternoon I visited the old fortresses 
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of Peter and Paul. There I saw the famous 
prison cells where so many political prisoners 
spent dreary years and there too the famous stair¬ 
case, the railing of which is lined with strong 
wire-netting higher than a man’s head so that no 
desperate prisoner might commit suicide by hurl¬ 
ing himself on to the stone-floor below. That 
evening my visit was to the great Church which 
was built by Peter the Great to serve as a tomb 
for himself and his descendants. Here since his 
day, have been buried all the Czars, save one, 
and their sons. Except two, Alexander 11 and 
his Czarina, they all have the same type of grave 
—a great white marble-sarcophagus in which has 
been placed the body, the sarcophagus then being 
filled with earth. On the top of each is a gilt 
cross and on those of the Czars and Czarinas are 
special gilt corner-pieces. 



CHAPTER ill. 

IN MOSCOW. 


T HE journey to Moscow was made in a first- 
class compartment sleeping car, in good 
time. Here 1 found a city congested with popula¬ 
tion, for it had but recently become the capital of a 
vast empire and was as yet ill-provided with new 
buildings. Hotel rates, though were much higher 
than in Leningrad, but were not more than they 
would be jn any city of England under parallel 
conditions, ft is in the houses that the effect of 
the congestion is most felt. Under the Soviet 
law no person may occupy more than a very 
limited number of square feet if there is a demand 
for every foot. I visited the home of one couple, 
and found them in one room about 12 ' by 20 > 
deep which served for every pupose of family 
life. To those accustomed to the refinement of a 
liberal home, the living conditions now enforced 
must be almost intolerable. Nor can one choose 
those with whom a home is to be shared. The 
poorest and crudest are mixed everywhere with 
the most refined. In fact, it is this mixture at 
every turn of all classes and kinds which is the 
most frequent impression one gets in Russia. 
What the Bolsheviks have attempted to do, and to 
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■considerable measure have clone, is to lift the 
poor classes. Thus in hotels, restaurants, theatres, 
everywhere, I saw the constant intermingling of 
people that were obviously different in class. 
The new capital is very unlike the old. Moscow 
has a picturesqueness, that is Eastern, Leningrad 
is pretentiously European. In Leningrad the re¬ 
construction necessary after the war had been 
going on, here it had almost finished. The streets 
also looked clean. I found that they were swept 
by women ami sprinkled with water-carts. The 
trams moved along regularly and frequently, 
There is nothing forlorn in the appearance of 
this city—at least not at first. The contrast ex¬ 
tended to the people that I saw in the street. 
Many were persons of a high grade of intelli¬ 
gence. They seemed to move alertly as though 
intent on the business in hand. Expensive motor 
cars dashed about. Men were wearing the Russian 
blouse. In Leningrad this garment is generally 
made of a coarse heavy cotton, here 1 found 
many of a fine white duck and some of a wonder¬ 
ful heavy home-spun linen. 1 even saw one of a 
cream milk and several which were gaily embroi¬ 
dered ; nor could I get away from the feeling 
that some showed the hand of a deft tailor. 
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Many were dressed in English fashion. Some 
had Seen careful to keep their trousers pressed ; 
one young man was wearing a tie and handker¬ 
chief that matched. Women were hotter dressed 
than in Leningrad, f saw quite smart-tailored 
costumes on young women and many pretty I rocks 
made in the prevailing mode. Hats were: more 
common there, although a bright-coloured hand¬ 
kerchief remained the most popular head-gear. 
The first impression made me feel that people in 
Moscow belonged to a single class, that they had 
fully adapted themselves to new conditions and 
modes of life and that these with due allowance 
for national divergence bore a close resemblance 
to those that I had actually met elsewhere in 
Europe. My first day in the city was a breath¬ 
taking experience but it in no way corresponded 
with what my Indian friends had taught me to 
expect. The next day after taking my breakfvst s 
I again prepared myself to go into the city, Before 
I could leave the hotel, I found that 1 had left 
behind in Leningrad, a letter to the British 
Charge d’ Affairs, along with some other papers 
which were to be protection in case of trouble. 
But I decided that I should better present my 
letter of introduction to the Chairman of the 
Committee for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
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Coiiutrios and thus seek some friends among the 
authorities. So after walking round the Kremlin 
and exploring the Red Square I went to the 
Chairman’s office. By him 1 was most cordially 
welcomed. He made the usual polite inquiries— 
when had I come, how did I enjoy my trip, was 
i comfortable at the hotel ? I chatted away a 
while and thus turned over to the Secretary. The 
best thing he could do for me that day, he said all 
his staff having gone, was to suggest things that 
I could see by myself. He told me that one of 
the Out- loor Clubs was a feature of the new 
Moscow. He gave me the address of the largest 
one—the Employees’ Club. This name puzzled 
me. Was not everyone an employee? Where¬ 
upon he explained that they differentiate in 
Moscow between the civil service type of workers 
and the other workers who are known as em¬ 
ployees. I then returned to the hotel and did not 
move out of it till next day in the evening. The 
next dty at 6 o’clock, having bargained with the 
driver through the agency of the hotel-porter, 
I started for the Employees’ Club. As nearly as 
I could guess, I drove about two miles and a half 
and presently seemed to be in the outskirts of the 
city. By a bit of good luck, I found immediately 
on arriving at the Club a member who could 
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speak English, Under his guidance, I examined 
every feature of that Club which seemed to me 
the most remarkable co-operative institution that 
I had ever seen, After the visit to the Club I 
decided to sec if 1 could make my way to the 
theatre by street car. Arrived at the theatre, I 
found that S had come in the middle of a per¬ 
formance and the Russians do not stage our cus¬ 
tom of entering a theatre at any time However 
1 kept asking if 1 could not go in, and finally the 
attendant gave it up as a bad job and decided to 
permit me to do so. He led me to what were so 
far as I could see the only two vacant seats in the 
big theatre, and I took up the tale of Potiornkiu 
in the middle of the first drop. It was a story of 
the mutiny of the Black Sea fleet which was final¬ 
ly quelled by the soldiers of the Czar, a most re¬ 
markable play in that it was not a story woven 
round a hero but was a battle of forces, of men’s 
ideas and of nature, It was indeed a play of great 
skill and finish. The theatre was filled with stout 
unexercised young men. They were male enough 
to produce a rather goaty atmosphere. They 
looked to me physically uneasy and they wriggled 
in their tight readymade clothes. There was 
something superheated about them, and they 
communicated it to the stuffy air. The big' chorus 
came out and did ventral serpentines. 
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The functionless yet lovely part of a woman’s 
body fascinated like so many fixed stars. No 
wonder Solomon praised it in his beloved. But 
it seemed terrible to expose it to unbelievers. It 
was not only that, but it is unpardonable that 
women should exploit their charms for the sake 
of brutal laughter. 1 came out of the theatre- 
house at about tr o’clock. It was a beautiful 
warm night and 1 decided to go on foot to the 
hotel, I walked at a moderate pace through 
lighted streets and dark streets for a distance of 
nearly two miles. During that time it seemed 
that no one paid the slightest attention to me. No 
one jostled me ’or spoke to me except the beg¬ 
gars who even at such a late hour in the night 
are found everywhere in this city. [ walked with 
just, the same freedom 1 had at home ; when I 
came to the hotel, the porter handed me the key 
of my room and after a short time f relit cd tu bed. 



CHAPTER IV. 
INTO THE TAVEHN.* 


I AM glad you’ve come,” said a friend to me. 
“Keep your ears open ; this is the very 
bottom ; everything springs from here. This is 
the changing house of the ideas of the common 
people." There is no “bar” in the English sense. 
On the long wooden counter are bottles and 
glasses, and plates of sausage and ham. But you 
do not lounge there and gossip over your glass. 
The Russian public-house is all tables and chairs, 
like the accommodation for a smoking concert, 
But such dirty chairs and tables ; you sit down ; 
you are attended by a waiter. There is an army 
of waiters serving for 30.t. a month and no tips. 
They are in white blouses, and white aprons, and 
they look as if they had strayed into the filthy hall 
in their night attire. On one wall is square 
candle lantern with the word ‘Traktir’ printed on 
it in decayed brown. The doors creak heavily to 
and fro admitting customers unreadily. How un¬ 
like the little swing doors of Indian saloons, so 
easy to open that you might slip in it as it were 
by accident \ At almost all the tables are working 
men and women drinking tea or beer, talking 
loudly. There are many cabmen in their round 

’Appeared in the ■ Education'll ({emicio,’ June 1931. 
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iur hrits and voluminous blue cloaks, many market 
women in their cottons, with soiled-coloured ker¬ 
chiefs on their heads. If you look about you, 
you will notice drinkers, some asleep, with their 
unkempt heads on the table; you see also men 
with red cheeks and fiery eyes not yet overcome 
by liquor, but ready to brawl and make scandal at 
the least provocation. The atmosphere is heavy 
with the smoke of the vilest tobacco in the world 
(i mcikharka as they name it). There are beggars, 
cripples, blind men, dwarfs asking for alms. There 
are drunken hooligans trying to get drinks for 
nothing, Throughout the whole tavern all day and 
almost all night is a clamour of talking and ani¬ 
mated sense of gesticulating, unwashed ragged 
men and women. Almost all the small business of 
hawkers, stall-keepers and little traders is conclud¬ 
ed over tea in the traktir ; but indeed the success¬ 
ful, even the wealthy peasant merchant will step 
without a ruffle of his dignity into the most 
miserable tavern of the city, and not be above 
answering the taunts or questions of ragamuffins. 
Then the home is not all absorbing in Russia, 
and even the poorest people like to Spend the 
whole evening in the tavern drinking tea, talking, 
talking, talking. No one would reproach a Russian 
for lingering thus away from his wife and little 
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ones. Not much money is spent, man for man. 
In three or four hours it often happens that a 
man spends no more than five copecks (a penny 
farthing) and has only purchased a little tea-pot 
of tea and a big tea-pot of hot water, the tavern’s 
substitute for the Samover. In Russia you are 
not easily allowed to hold a public meeting with¬ 
out the special authorisation of the police, and the 
presence of a police officer. But the tavern is a 
great informal and accidental place of meeting, 
where a great deal is enacted that the police have 
no power to stop. The most famous public-house 
In Moscow is the “Yama” (the pit) in the street 
called Rozhdestven-sky, a public-house frequented 
not only by the common people but also by scho¬ 
lars and gentlemen of good repute. 

I visited the Yama one morning. I sat down 
in the tavern at 12 o’clock and over two glasses 
of tea talked for six hours and a half. The only 
other sustenance being occasional, hot cabbage 
brought to me in trayfuls by a little serving-boy 
from the kitchen. The talk began on evil spirits 
and was enlivened by many stories. I only re¬ 
member an amusing story of two peasants and a 
steam-engine. One of them held that it was an 
unclean spirit and that made the engine go for¬ 
ward ; the other said it was just steam, no more 
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he knew. “It is an unclean spirit,” the former 
replied ; “ I’ll bet it is an unclean spirit." “How 
will you prove that it is ?” “I’ll bet you a quarter 
the engine would be able to pass the ikon.” “Very , 
well, done !’ s The ikon was brought to the 
railway lines. Presently thrum, thrum, thrum, 
the post-train left the village railway station. The 
first peasant stood himself on the lines and held 
the ikon in front of him with both hands. 

The other stood by and watched. The train 
came on but when the engine-driver saw the 
peasant barring the way and apparently dogging 
the train, he brought his machine to a standstill, 
and cried out to know what was the matter. “You 
see,” said the peasant “the engine does not pass 
the ikon, the quarter is mine ; let’s go and have a 
drink.” Another visitor to the tavern told a 
legend of a ten-pound black cat whose favourite 
way of entering a house was by coming down the 
chimney,, Another a peasant workman made the 
astonishing statement that if yon could make a 
candle from human fat and light it, you can see all. 

The conversation then turned on Russia’s 
great destiny. When asked. “Russia has long 
dwelt in paradoxes,” said I, “Russia offers to the 
world glorious paradoxes, As a substitute for 
fine clothes it offers rags, and for the fine matt- 
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sions it offers taverns and log-cabins, As a 
substitute for rich men it offers beggars.” “but. 
the conditions are now quite changed” said one, 
“the present Russia is no doubt the hope of 
Europe, and Moscow is no doubt the hope of 
Russia.” At half-past six the discussion broke 
up in the central part of the tavern, and was left 
to be prolonged in separate groups. I went out 
and eight who accompanied me suggested that 
we so to another tavern, two streets off, and drink 
another glass of tea. This I flatly refused to do 
and came back straight to the hotel. 

Russia is considered a country where speech is 
not free, and indeed listening to such meeting as 
ours there are often plain-clothes detectives. But 
the police could no more stop the mouths of the 
Russian people as the current of popular opinion 
than they could drain or hide the water of the 
ocean. In third-class waiting-rooms, in the muddy 
and crowded market square, in the tavern, the 
Russian is always to be found eagerly asking, 
seeking information, emphasising, making points 
of exclamation. So Russia shows itself alive. 
Even the taverns in. which there is so much drun¬ 
kenness and debauch have converted into so;ne~ 
thing like air open debating society. 



CHAPTER V. 

IN THE VILLAGE MARKET-PLACE. 



HAT a divine disorder! The peasants 
seem to have an instinctive sense for 


grouping-. No matter how much the crowd moves 
or how many changes are evolved in it, it is always 
a beautiful whole, a fair scene, with balance of 
colour, form and sound. You see not a crowd but a 
nation. No wonder the Russian produces a ballet 
which is bewilderingly beautiful when the peasants 
in their gait are true to themselves and to their 
nation. What troubles the eye in a western 
crowd is the fact that every one is afraid to be 
himself, to be true to personal impulses and to 
walk and dress and act as he likes. Stupid cen¬ 
sure and the criterion of convention rob our 
crowds of life, of diversity, of colour and form. We 
in the west and in India as well abhor a crowd 
as something disorderly in itself; we prize the 
drilled-squad where each and every soldier looks as 
if turned out from one and the same factory. In 
a market the first scene that one meets is an ox» 
cart laden with village girls and young peasants 
coming labouriously along it. They are on the way 
to the fair, The second scene, the fair itself, takes 
one’s breath away. The sun is blazing with a 
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ten o'clock in the morning full-armed effulgence, 
so that the bright cottons of the peasant women, 
the ribbons hanging from the stall, the black tang,* 
!es of Astrakhan hats, the trodden mud and pud» 
dies of the track, all glitter, and the tilts of the 
shop tents and stalls ascend the hill one 
beyond another to the horizon. All number of 
people float in and out of the colour design; 
flirting village girls wearing bright beads; stalwart 
yokels standing about the mud with hay-rakes in 
their hands; tired passengers with huge bundles 
on their backs, beggars and drunkards. All the 
talking and bargaining and singing is allowed to 
mingle, and the customers stump about amongst 
the stalls and the piles of golden melons and 
brown pottery and ask prices and haggle. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE LENIN MAUSOLEUM. 

O N E day I went to see the Lenin Mauso¬ 
leum.The exterior of the building is about 
the height and size of a bungalow. It appears to 
be built of four inch timbers which are so cut as to 
give a pattern effect of triangles and straight lines. 
A very simple door, two steps from the ground 
i'n the front face and another at the north side are 
the only openings in the building. At night the 
upper part is illuminated by a red light and the 
red Hag which hangs on the old Senate House 
inside the Kremlin, also brilliantly lit up at night, 
seems from some angles to be hanging fight over 
it. The simplicity of the structure is emphasized 
by the very ornate character of the great St. 
Basil’s Cathedral which dominates one end of the 
Red Square. My permit to visit the toinb read 
^ for the hour between eight and nine o’clock’* 
and my idea was that probably a small group of 
tourists would be taken through together. Ima¬ 
gine, then, my surprise, when hurrying into the 
Red Square at five minutes after eight, 1 saw 
from the doors! of the Mausoleum to the Gate of 
Salvation, a long line-of people. I took the place 
at the end of the line'which moved steadily'for- 
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ward at the rate of a funeral march. It was some¬ 
thing like twenty minutes before I stood before 
the doors. By that time that line had lengthened 
out far behind me, men, women and children 
coming on steadily two abreast. The interior of 
the Mausoleum is as simple and dignified 
as the exterior. It is of wood with some plaster 
tinted with a brilliant red, while the wood is black. 
Twenty steps down and one is in the funeral 
chamber. In the centre of a small square room, 
with a slightly raised platform around it along 
which one may go in single file, is the coffin. The 
base is that of a large sarcophagus in black oak. 
From sides and ends rise triangular sheets of plate 
glass meeting in a single line on the top. There 
on the base in full view under brilliant but con¬ 
cealed light lies the body of Lenin. The head 
rests on a bright red cushion. The body is 
covered with what seems to be a worn red flag. 
The arms and hands lie outside the covering : the 
right one clenched, the left lying easily. The ex¬ 
pression of the face is calm as in sleep. In fact, 
the whole effect is rather that of sleep than of 
death. Jhe massiveness of the head is its most 
striking feature ; I had always thought of Lenin 
as a dark little man ; it brought a feeling of sur¬ 
prise to see that he was fair rather than dark, 
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and that he had a thin, short but rather straggling- 
red beard Twenty steps again brought me into 
the busy traffic of the Red Square. 1 watched 
the people, noting how particularly, how quietly 
and how seriously they dispersed after leaving the 
Mausoleum. 

It is imposible not to have in one’s mind the 
contrast of the crowds thronging to see the body 
of Lenin with utter desolation of the tombs of the 
Czars and still more with the fabulous magsib 
licence in which what was mortal of them lay in 
remote seclusion from other people; the warm 
humanity of this ; the complete detachment of 
the other. I can say with positive certainty that 
Leninism has not been completely built up into a 
cult in opposition to Christianity. The minds 
behind the revolution have seen that the people 
of Russia must have a religion and so have set 
themselves to put something into the place of the 
only religion they know—that of the Greek ortho¬ 
dox church. This is certainly Leninism. In a 
way that language difficulties made it impossible 
to follow clearly, Leninism is being distinguished 
from Communism, and l have met people who 
told me even with vehemence that they were not 
Communists but Leninists. A young Russian 
tried to explain it to me. I quote him literally 
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“Leninism is the new edition of Marxism. Lenina 
ism is Marxism in the era of proletarian revolu¬ 
tion,” I am not sure that I know what that means 
but ] do think that Lenin is being made into the 
prophet of this new cult. The mausoleum is, 
naturally, the great instrument of the Lenin pro¬ 
paganda, which seemed to me to penetrate every¬ 
where. The Lenin name is spread abroad ‘ The 
Lenin statues and the Lenin pictures are every*" 
where. Remembering the part that ikons always 
play in stories of Russian life, 1 could not help 
wondering whether those pictures were in the 
nature of Soviet ikons. It was, by the way, in¬ 
teresting that in no picture or statue that 1 had 
seen, did Lenin appear in the Russian blouse 
which seemed almost to be the insignia of the 
revolution. The Lenin rooms are another ins¬ 
trument. There is one in every institution one 
visits, even those devoted to children. Always 
there is a picture or a statue of Lenin, and a 
plentiful supply of books and journals, which I 
was told is always propagandist material selected 
very carefully with a view to the interests and 
capabilities of the people who, are likely to use 
this room. To-night. I was wondering about the 
book-stores which I saw everywhere. Not knowing 
Russian l could, not attempt, to fed out what' 
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was in them. I went into a book-store. The 
proprietor stood up from his chair, and after a 
warm handshake requested me if I would like 
to take my seat on the chair. I sat down on the 
chair which was close to his table and spent twr 
hours there with him in conversation. I told him 
that it had been a matter of wonder to me why 
the Communist party being the dominant group 
could not increase its membership faster. He 
told me that there was no open invitation to be¬ 
come a Communist in Russia. “You must prove 
yourself, and then having joined the party you 
must live up to its standard of a decent life. You 
must not drink, or gamble to excess. The crimi- 
rial code sets down more severe penalties for the 
Communists than it does for the ordinary men. 
In the case of embezzlement, for instance, the 
penalty for a Communist after the sum embez¬ 
zled had reached a certain amount, was death, 
for another, it was imprisonment.” But the 
hardest of all to believe, though I myself did not 
and do not believe, was that each member of the 
party is under obligation not to draw, however, 
much he may earn, more than 225 roubles a 
month. If he earned more than this it went half 
to the institution for which he was working for 
its welfare, and half to the party funds. None of 
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the members of the party in Russia, i was told 
by him, are drawing more than that much money, 
I could not check my iaughier on this absurdity 
and was on the point of saying that it resembled 
nothing save the sort of ministocracy that belongs 
to an Indian native state; but he looked very 
grave ancl annoyed. S said nothing more but left, 
my host after wishing him well. 



CHAPTER VII. 

; ‘THE THIRST FOR EDUCATION* 


O NE day I had an interview I had asked 
for with a high official in the Commis¬ 
sariat of Education. In consequence, I am cram« 
mcd with information, part of it acquired at the 
interview and part through reading the statement 
of their aims and achievements as set down in an 
official publication printed for the benefit of visi¬ 
tors in the chief languages of Europe. 

The particular interview was so typical that 
I may describe it. It followed the usual rule that 
you are never allowed to .talk to any one else. 
Behind the big office-desk sat the chief man—the 
Head of the Inspectoral staff—as I was told. 
Behind him sat another man. Next to him a 
woman member of the Council of Education. 
Across the table from these three, sat my inter¬ 
preter and myself, .And then, all around, stand¬ 
ing behind us, seated at the ends of the desk were 
men and women from the Department. It seemed 
as though they just heard casually that we were 
there ; and had come in to have a look at us. 
But they all stayed ; they all listened attentively 
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to everything that was said, whether in Russian 
or in English. There is the greatest keenness 
here to know what it is that interests people from 
outside. I interviewed the Minister of Education, 
lie not only has to care for and organise educa¬ 
tion for children but has also to administer the 
whole business of educating the army, navy and 
aclult civil population. In addition to this, he has 
charge of all public buildings and monuments, and 
is on the Committee which is charged with the 
xnaintenance of historic buildings. 

When S saw him in his office, he had only 
just recovered from a short iliness ; inspite of 
this he was all eager to tell of his schemes for 
better education. I heard from him disgraceful 
stories of how teachers who had served under the 
old regime, refused to work when the Soviet 
Government was established, and deliberately set 
to work to hinder the spread of education. Hcj 
seemed convinced that education would only 
really start when the yaung people now being 
trained were ready to enter the schools. Nobody 
could be a month in Russia if he were really lis¬ 
tening and not sense how keen the Russians are 
for education. They have a phrase constantly 
on their lips-—‘the liquidation of illiteracy/ 
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Russia was of late a country almost beyond 
imagination in its illiterates. It is highly credit¬ 
able to the existent Government that it has deter¬ 
mined to rectify this defect. I was presented 
with statistics that registered a rapid progress. 1 
was told that a first stage had been achieved, and 
that it is not to read and write merely that the 
illiterate ones are being taught. The Depart¬ 
ment desires that the worker shall acquire not 
only an interest in knowledge but a class cons¬ 
ciousness. To this end, questions of Soviet State 
control and elements of political knowledge are 
introduced into the new primers and yet in spite 
of this double aim it is claimed that an illiterate 
person can be taught to read and write Russian— 
a most difficult language—in a course of three to 
four months of five or six hours a week. 

Up to S years of age the word education is 
not used in Russia ; after that age, the boys and 
girls go to schools for varying degrees of training 
up to the age of 16 when the choice is made 
whether to go on to the University or to industrial 
training. This is decided not by ordinary exami¬ 
nation, but by talks between the teacher and the 
scholar concerned so that boys and girls may 
learn all there is to know of the profession they 
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hope to follow. There are no schools in Russia 
for separate castes or classes ; and they do not 
judge capacity merely by examination papers or 
the work of teachers by the number of children 
that pass a particular examination. 

All education is designed for the purpose of 
making the child understand that labour of every 
sort that is useful is honourable, and lives depen¬ 
dent on the labour of others are dishonourable. 
History and Science are all taught with the one 
object of making people useful. History is taught 
as something which concerns humanity and not as 
a matter of primary importance to one’s own 
nation. Consequently internationsliam is the 
keynote, and in order to emphasise this the chil¬ 
dren are taught by experience that in their schools 
and in their relationships with each other, no mat¬ 
ter to what class, race or creed their parents may 
have belonged, they, as children born in a Socialist 
State, have no rights, no privileges, except those 
which are shared by all. Another outstanding 
lesson taught all children is that education is not 
separate from work or work from education. 

Let me think of the Workers’ Faculty for a 
moment. There are schools designed to care 
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for the woiker over i8 years of age, who has not 
achieved in the ordinary school the grade neces¬ 
sary for entrance to the University or the voca¬ 
tional higher school. They have a three years’ co¬ 
urse. Some have evening-classes, some day-classes. 
Some schools are attended by workers on full-time 
jobs, some by part-time workers, some by favoured 
students who have been recommended by local 
bodies for education at the expense of the State. 
These workers’ faculties are, as their name says, 
designed for the workers, and students who pass 
through them get preference in the higher schools 
as the Russians call—what is the equivalent of 
our Universities. The workers’ 1 faculty’ is only 
one of the openings for adult education. f 
gathered that their variety is infinite and that it 
embraces technical colleges and workers' schools 
both designed to give more technical education 
to workers and closely related to industry or 
agriculture or the great civil service. 

There is yet another type of institution called 
an Adult School, and there is the vast amount of 
work carried on in the Clubs. There are libraries, 
stationery and cottage reading-rooms, consultation- 
committees to give help to the earnest seeker 
after knowledge who does not fit into any of the 
other institutions, 
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But the greaLer part of my inteiview con- 
cerned the Regular School. It begins now at 
the opening of the Sbh year of the child, but the 
State is trying to do a great deal for him before 
that time. Ultimately it hopes to have all children 
in Kindergartens from the age of three and a 
half. 

The Regular School, which has the name of 
the Unified Labour School, is based on the idea of 
keeping all children in school until the age of 17. 
The division is in two grades—a four years’ period 
up to the age of 12, and then a five years' period 
divided again into two periods, the first of three 
and the second of two years. Education is general 
up to the age of 15 or the end of the first division 
of the second grade and the last two years a frank" 
ly vocational. This is deprecated as bad educa¬ 
tion ; but I was told that it was a temporary mea¬ 
sure due to economic conditions. But the actual 
system has small correspondence with this. To 
begin with, all text-books are swept away, and no 
subjects are taught as such. Each year the Cen¬ 
tral Council sets down five or six essential themes 
from which the schools work. Each theme must 
be treated in three ways, from the point of view 
of labour, of the social structure of the State, and 
thirdly, of what the interpreter translated ;is 
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naturalism which I make out to be science. All the 
schools must work from the same themes, but the 
material used in the working out varies according 
to the locality. If poosible they take all the themes 
set down, but this is not essential. 

When the second grade is reached at the age of 
thirteen, the programme is built upon subjects— 
but the subjects are divided into three groups—■ 
six subjects in a group, the name of the groups 
being social, by which apparently is still meant the 
structure of society, humanitarian and natural 
science. This has a far-reaching effect. For exam¬ 
ple, literature is taught, said the interpreter, not 
as literature but as a part of the social group and 
then from the opening of the 19th century only. 

There was much discussion as to the wisdom 
or otherwise of co-education, I was a prejudiced 
observer, as I am a staunch advocate of this sys¬ 
tem. I did not see anything in the relationships 
of these boys and giris different from what l 
saw in the University of Bristol except that 
neither children nor grown-ups in Russia are as 
prudish and self-conscious about natural functions 
and sex matters generally as English children 
seemed to me in a Mixed School. In any case, I 
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saw no sign or gesture of which I could complain;' 
but I did see a freedom from restraint, a natural sort 
of relationship amongst the boys and girls that 
Seemdci to show they were being trained to respect 1 
themselves and to be respectful to others. Girls 
are sent also to hospitals and other public iustitu- 
tions to learnJtQw to cook, wash and clean up. 

The Minister of Education told me that his 
Department for Education spends more money 
per head than any other Government in the world: 
that since the Revolution, they have established 
62,238 first-grade schools and 3,780 other schpols; 
in addition 58,000,000 primers and 2,000,000 
books for teaching have been distributed; 24.58,000 
children have received clothes, and 9,450,000 pair 
of boo-ts have been given away. The mo- 
ment the Minister had finished laying all this 
information before me, I asked several questions, 

“I bad heard,” 1 said, “that the children chose 
the teachers and managed the schools, Was this' 
true This actually drew a faint smile. “ They 
did not choose the teahers,” replied the Minister, 
,f The sub-division of Narcom—the Deparmenl 
of Education* as it is called—-did that ; nor in the 
early grades did they manage the school, but they 
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Were encouraged to have their organisations, and 
to learn to control their own activities.” 

“ Do you work to make the child independent 
of the parents as 1 have heard ?” This is the reply 
which I wrote down as he gave it. The school 
educates the child in conditions of the moment, 
but if there is a conflict between parents and chil¬ 
dren, the school is always on the side of the child, 
‘ The school tries to work, not only with the chil¬ 
dren but the parents. If the parents need it they 
are re-educated,’ 

" What about punishment ?' was my another 
query. “ There are none at any stage. Only 
the general condition of the school can affect 
children.” 

“ And examinations V* 

“Practically there are no examinations. They 
are never permitted as an entrance test, nor as a 
means of judging the work at the end of the year. 
The pupils are admitted into classes for which 
they apply for a period of two weeks;, at the end 
of which time, the School Council must determine 
in which'group newly-admitted ones should work. 
At the end of the Summer Term, the School 
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Council again transfers them according to the re¬ 
sults of the whole year’s work. 

“Is education free ?” 

‘ s In the first grade ; yes, also in all rural 
schools ; but in the city schools fees were intro¬ 
duced in 1923 on account of difficult economic 
conditions. But then there must always be 25% 
free places which are used for children of the 
unemployed, of cripples, of parents employed in 
educational work, and for orphans. Members of 
Trade Unions do not have to pay more than 
of their income, and for others there are grades of 
fees with reference to income.” 

" And what about the pay of teachers ?’ s 
I was told that raising the salaries of teachers 
was one of the pressing problems of the Soviet 
Government The figures made that certain, 
The minimum salary for the country school 
teacher varies in the different governments with 
the cost of living, running from twenty-seven to 
thirty-eight roubles per month in the first grade, 
and thirty-seven to fifty-four in the second grade. 

The presence of people of different nation¬ 
alities in the streets had roused my interest in the 
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method adopted for the education of the many 
non-Russian races in the Russian Soviet. There 
is, I found, a special division of the Department 
for dealing with non-Russian sections which is 
trying now to introduce the native language in 
such sections. In these cases, the Russian 
language becomes one of the subjects, and the ins¬ 
truction is done in the native language, the study 
of Russian being begun in the second or third 
class of the first grade. 

Our interview was by now prolonged far 
beyond the time allotted to us, so we had to leave 
without learning what is done officially to foster 
the arts. But I had already seen and heard 
enough to know that, though the emphasis is 
now all on the practical, the Russian Government 
is not forgetting the cultural side of life. Every, 
art gallery, I visited, has been in perfect condi¬ 
tion, so was the Museum of Kremlin, and all the 
treasures therein are displayed with sympathy and 
skill. I saw in Leningrad a huge conservatory 
of music which I was told had never enough 
places for those applying. The same is said to 
be true of the art schools, and in both there is a 
system of assisted education for the talented 
youth. There is much talk everywhere about the 
threatre. 
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The pamphlet, which I carried back to the 
hotel where I was staying, has a long section 
headed Science in which the Department sets 
out all that it is doing to foster the work of re¬ 
search. Certainly it makes a good story, and f 
am reminded that 1 had been told often that pro¬ 
fessors are now very well treated. 

Talking to a Communist, who was telling me 
this all over again, I referred to the time near to 
the revolution when the tragedy of these men and 
their families was one which made the outside 
world shudder. “That is all true,’' he said, “but 
you must remember that we had a new country 
to build, and there was not time to attend to 
everything. Besides, they did have a ration of 
bread—a very small one, it is true,a pound and a 
half of bread a week.” 

"What could they do with that ?” I asked. 
“Not much but when the rest of us were only 
getting three quarters of a pound —" I do not 
know anything about this, I only set down the 
conversation. 

One thing I know, I had not asked in my 
interview. What is the aim of education in Soviet 
Russia ? I hoped I should find it set out in the 
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official pamphlet. Here it is. The aim of the 
lust grade school is to leach children to read, 
write and reckon, and such elements of science as 
will give them, within the limits of their faculties 
and age, a correct understanding of their sur¬ 
roundings, of human labour, of natural pheno¬ 
mena, and of public life. The aim of the first 
sub-section of the second grade school is to give 
its pupils a complete knowledge of human labour 
activity as a whole, of the social organisations of 
mankind, and of the elements of the laws of 
nature and public life, so as to help the scholar to 
become a conscious citizen of the Soviet Republic. 

, The aim of the second subjection of the se¬ 
cond grade school is to train a mass of conscious 
qualified workers for certain branches of labour. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


SOLUTION OF EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


E DUCATION is itself an unsolved prob¬ 
lem and it is a good thing that it is so, 
that we approach with humility the question how 
and what to teach our children, who, in this life at 
least, will have no second chance of living their 
childhood. But here 1 wish to show two aspects 
only of this problem and the Russian attempt to 
solve them. These are the questions of teaching 
method and of fitting education to life. Both are 
■vital problems in India and especially the latter. 

1 he old idea that boys and school-masters are 
natural enemies has long been dead. In schools 
throughout the world it is still considered natural 
to compel attendance in class and the same is 
even true of some institutions of higher learning. 
The master in the normal school is an autocrat. 
Here then the voice of the young pioneers, the 
boy scouts of the Communists— Jc In schools where 
there are pioneers they will not permit punish¬ 
ments, nor will they allow the children to be in¬ 
jured, or even spoken to roughly. That is past- 
When teachers persist in treating children rough. 
tIle pioneers will wage relentless war on them, 
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This struggle is necessary, and it will assist in the 
consideration of their new struggles, in which the 
only possible relations in the Russian State will 
be fraternal ones.” Thus the revolution in the 
Russian State is accompanied by a revolution in 
the Russian School, and just as the revolution in 
State was in the direction, not of lawlessness but 
of a stricter discipline, so also is that of the school 
“The introduction of Student Autonomy............ 

has for its object the elimination of the struggle 
between teachers and students, to raise the pres¬ 
tige of the teacher, to place upon the children 
themselves the duty of the execution of the 
teacher’s decisions.” This work is done by com¬ 
mittees, beginning with the class committee in the 
elementary school which keeps the register and 
sees that the room is clean, and developing finally 
into the executive committee of the Institute 
where representative students sit with the faculty 
and decide not only questions of routine and dis¬ 
cipline but even the courses of study. The social 
responsibility of the Russian student is real from 
the beginning and becomes less and less limited, 
until in the end (if he has proved himself to reach 
the end) he finds himself sharing the responsibility 
of directing the attack of knowledge against igno¬ 
rance. But in the lower grade the functions of 
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the students' committees are : — 

t, To represent the students’ point of view 
when the school executive committee (consisting 
chiefly of the staff) is setting courses of study ; 

2, To supervise discipline, sports, etc ; 

3, To arrange for individual and school sup¬ 
plies by means of co-operative societies ; 

4, To introduce boys to their appropriate 
niche in the Communist State by organising them 
by Trade Unions when they reach the technical 
schools, and by enrolling the zealots in militant 
Communist societies of the young Communists 
and Pioneers. 

The system appears to be a success. The 
class committee can appeal to the school commit¬ 
tee, and a particularly hard case can be referred 
thence (in the case of older boys) to the offenders' 
Trade Union. The result is that discipline Is 
excellent, and corporal punishment never thought 
of. Who wouldn't like to serve as a teacher in a 
Russian school ? But this student autonomy is 
not intelligible unless considered in relation to the 
actual*work done by the school. And here the 
line taken by the leaders of Soviet education has, 
1 believe, a special interest for India. 
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India finds its educational equipment difficult 
to adjust to the real needs of its life. Here it is 
felt that a nvan must either plunge into life with 
practically no education at all beyond the Three 
R’s, or else if he has wealthy parents he may re¬ 
ceive a training which increases his capacity for 
joy and pain but leaves him with little that will 
enable him to earn his bread. But as men so 
educated find themselves ill-equipped for practical 
life they naturally tend to seek the cloistered pro¬ 
fessions such as school-mastering, and if they find 
their goods a little discredited at home, they can 
always take them abroad. Perhaps it would not. 
be altogether untrue to say that an ideal system 
of education is one that produces the fewest, 
candidates for the teaching profession, i.e ., only, 
those with a real love of teaching. 

Such considerations as these have given food 
for thought to those who are working for the ex¬ 
tended education of the English working-class 
boy beyond the present limit of 14, and there is a 
strong reaction against the idea of giving a purely 
academic education to all boys whatever their 
natural aptitude or inaptitude may be. 

At this point in India’s perplexity about edu¬ 
cation comes the Russian Revolution. It wiped 
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the slate clean and started a new chapter with the 
assumption that anything that had existed iu 
Russia before was probably wrong. Russia turn¬ 
ed round upon herself and faced the fact of her 
own unlikeness to the very definite ideal of a 
worker’s State, the chief imperfection being her 
almost universal illiteracy. She then turned for 
guidance, not of course to the tested practice of 
other countries, but to the few idealists who try 
to make their voices heard above the hum of the 
well-oiled machinery which works the State sys¬ 
tem of education. She turned in fact to the 
cranks, and resolved to try Whether their ideas 
would really produce something better if treated 
on a national scale. And ahe started with confi¬ 
dence, because in Russia there is no doubt about 
the aim of education—none of that vagueness 
which makes most educational people sound so 
ineffectual when they talk about their job. For s 
the aim of Soviet Russia is to produce good 
workers and Communists. “Children of workers 
and peasants do not go to school in order to leave 
their class, to rise above it, to become intellectuals, 
as was the case in former times, but in order to 
join the organised advance-guard of their class, 
and to become worthy collaborators and comrades 
of the wokers,.At the foundation of the 
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whole programme lies the study of human labour 
and its organisation.” Naturally there is room 
for privilege. The influence of private wealth is 
reversed, for those of the Bourgeoisie who can pay 
to do so, while the worker gets primary education 
free, and entry into the professional schools is on 
presentation of a Trade Union certificate. “Soviet 
education has dispensed with the leisure class 
attitude towards higher education by dispensing 
with the leisure class.” The Ukrainian Educa¬ 
tional Workers’ paper states: “The old ladder of 
successive steps created by the Bourgeoisie which 
distinguished......the schools for themselves (the 

higher schools), for their valets and allies (se¬ 
condary schools), and for the people (primmy 
schools) does not fit into education. The limits 
bf instruction are determined by the desired de¬ 
gree of qualification. The mechanical order of 
succession has been replaced by a succession ac¬ 
cording to specialisation. And just as in industry 
we have workers “of the line” and specialists who 
organise production, the system of public instruc¬ 
tion has its mass schools, its schools for specialists 
and its schools for organisers.” The education 
then of a Russian child aims at teaching him how 
to work. Nor must this word be interpreted in a 
too narrow ' sense, for there is still a place in 
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Russia for art and music. “A political revolution,” 
says Tunacharsky, “has no value and from it 
there does not arise human well-being.” But 
well-being itself remains an absurdity, something 
that does not distinguish men from animals, if it: 
does not lead to a broadening of the intellectual, 
artistic and emotional life ; if it does not augment 
the happiness that life gives to a man in order 
that he may give it to his fellows. The finest 
conquest of Communism will be a renaissance of 
arts and of the sciences—-this is the most sublime 
objective of human evolution. The only goal 
worthy of humanity is the greatest possible en¬ 
largement of all human faculties. Hence the 
professional schools include one for music, and 
great care is given to public libraries and museums, 
As for the drama, a revolution has occurred in 
the character of the people who hear music, and 
see the drama. The bulk of them are workers 
who get tickets at greatly reduced rates through 
the Unions, The audiences are extremely atten¬ 
tive. Performances begin exactly in time. The 
moment a number or an act is started the doors 
close, and no one else gets in until it is concluded. 
Whispering, disturbance, untimely applause, are 
all dealt with immediately and effectively, by the 
members of the audience who have come to see 
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and hear. There is scarcely a trace of the late 
anival, the inattention and indifference that are 
so frequently met with in leisure class audiences. 

How has all this been effected ? I will start 
at the bottom with primary education which is de» 
lined as the minimum of knowledge necessary 
before learning to learn a trade. Here one is 
minded ol the term “Orientation” which now 
obtrudes itself into every investigation that in¬ 
volves time or space. The child must learn where 
he is with the clock and with the seasons. He 
must know where his street leads to and what 
happens to his letters when he puts thorn in the 
pox, what to do when the house catches fire and 
whom to blame if the street is not properly illu¬ 
minated. The topsy-turvy Russian mind regards 
these things as the beginning rather than the end 
of geography, history and civics. Then he must 
be able to prepare a plan of work an write 
a report on it when completed. He must 
learn the theory and practice of keeping himself 
and his surroundings clean. He must learn how 
to keep accounts and how to run and repair sim¬ 
ple machines and finally he must know how to 
use books and how to find and systematise the 
facts relating to any given question. For the 
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last purpose much attention is given to the mak¬ 
ing and reading of diagrams. Let me show the 
actual syllabus. Here is the outline of the work 
of children from eight to twelve years. 

I. FIRST YEAR. 

(a) Nature and man. The seasons of the 

year. 

(b) Work. The daily work of the family in 

the country and the city. 

(c) Society. The family and the school, 

II. SECOND YEAR. 

(a) Nature and man. Air, water, the sun, 
plants and domestic animals and their 
needs. 

(b) Work. The work of the village and of 

the part of the city in which the child 
lives. 

fe) Society. The administrative institutions 
of the city and village. 

III. THIRD YEAR. 

(a) Nature and man. Elementary notions 
(observations) of physics and chemistry. 
Local nature. The lift of the human 
organism. 
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(b) Work. The economy of the region. 

(c) Society, The administrative institutions i 

of the region, history of the region, 

IV. FOURTH YEAR. 

(a) Nature and man. Geography of Russia 
and of other countries. The life of the 
human body, 

(b) Work. The national economy of the 

Soviet Union and of other countries. 

(c) Society. Organisation of the Soviet Union 

and of other countries. Pictures of the 
past life of the human race, 

One may naturally ask, ‘where do the Three 
R’s come in ?’ The answer is that they come in 
incidentally. Children make reports of their 
observations even before they can read and write. 
They begin by drawing pictures and are shown 
the quick and convenient device of letters when 
they have felt the need for it. But this leaves 
me puzzled and I have no idea how the transla¬ 
tion from pictures to words is made. I suspect 
they use the old first readers but they keep quiet 
about it. 
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The method by which this programme is 
iollowed is one of experiment by groups. It 
is important to note that the Soviet authorities 
do not favour the Dalton Plan. The essence 
of it is that the child is free within definite limits 
to arrange his day’s work as he likes, provided 
that at the end of a fortnight he has accomplished 
the work required of him in every department. 
This is regarded in Russia as too individualistic 
and they have adopted the method (also American 
in origin) known as the Project Method, Its 
famous exponent in England is Sanderson of 
Oundle, and the idea is that instead of acquiring 
special capacities and bits of information which 
appear aimless to the child at the time of learning 
and whose relation to real life is only apparent 
much later, the child should be presented with a 
definite problem in real life, which arouses his 
curiosity, and which cannot be solved without 
the use of various bits of special knowledge or 
capacity. Subject-matter is no longer reading 
and writing, spelling, arithmetic and history. 
Subject-matter is the world we live in and the 
thing we do in it. And the children explore the 
world in packs. Thus, the first piece of work in 
a Russian school is to make an illustrated report 
of their street. Lamp posts must be counted 
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(arithmetic), and the houses labelled with the 
names of their occupants (reading and writing),, 
Each child takes a bit of the street and fills in 
his bit of the plan made by the whole class. 

And this method is not merely a way of tack¬ 
ing' school subjects. It is is the best way of deal¬ 
ing with any problem that crops up in life ; “ we 
call it putting our heads togerher.” Thus before 
the survey of the street is begun, we take counsel 
together (steered unobtrusively by the teacher) 
about the number of pencils and the amount of 
paper required and their cost. 

Notice in the above programme how the 
world is explored from doorstep towards home— 
village-city—district — province — Russia—the 
world. At the same time of course research be¬ 
comes more intensive and detailed. Here is one 
year’s syllabus for boys of fourteen years of age, 

(«) NATURE AND MAN. 

(1) Sufficient physics and chemistry to un¬ 
derstand (z) the lives of men and animals, and (ii) 
the application of these sciences in industry 
(construction of machines, motors, electricity, etc.) 

(2) Minerals, mines, combustibles Russian 
mineral regions and coal-fields. 
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(3) Industrial 1 animals and vegetables. 

(4) Man as a member of the animal world. 
His anatomy and physiology. 

(5) Hygiene of mental and physical work. 
The organism well and sick. 

(b) WORK. 

D) The extraction of minerals and com bus* 
tibles. 

(2) Chemical and mechanical industry. Hand* 
work, manufacturing, factory industry, organisa¬ 
tion of work in a small shop, in a factory, and in 
a manufacturing plant. The development of dif¬ 
ferent branches of industry in Russia and in other 
countries. Division of the Soviet Union. 

(3) Technology of agricultural production. 

(4) Anthropological geography. Man and 
human society dependent on the natural environ¬ 
ment. 

(5) Man as a worker. The organisation of 
his work. Hygiene of work and workers' health. 

(e) SOCIETY. 

The wbrkers and the capitalists (This is a 
course of Marxist economics ’ with a historical 
account of revolutions from Chartists to Bol¬ 
sheviks.) 
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I have no difficulty in believing that when the 
Russian boy has worked through the above 
programme in his fourteenth year, he is ready to 
take up his special line, if he has shown himself 
able to fill the place of a skilled specialist. 
There is no danger that his continued education 
will make him a mere intellectual. On the 
recommendation of the Trade Union of his choice, 
he is admitted to a professional school, if there is 
room for him. These schools resemble the factory 
schools run by a few firms in Bristol. The 
number of students is limited to a percentage of 
the total number of workers, which represents the 
number that could be absorbed in the business. 
In fact the student already belongs to the 
industry when he joins the school. He receives 
the pay of an unskilled worker and spends half 
his time in the shops. He is passed out as a 
qualified specialist not as the result of a written 
examination but on his record of actual work 
done. If a student shows unusual grasp of his 
work, ability which belongs to a leader rather 
than a technical expert, he is of course marked 
out. But even he has to make good over 
year’s work at the factory before he is sent 
on for higher education at the University or 
' institute, z 
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Not all professional schools, of course, are 
for training boys for industrial work, though this 
is the normal career, in town or country. There 
are also schools of music and training schools for 
the teaching profession The would-be teacher 
has to satisfy the Union of Teachers before he 
can claim a place in the training school. But the 
product of the training school, who has not 
qualified for further education, can only teach in 
primary schools. The professional schools are 
staffed with men who have shown themselves 
especially qualified in their professional work. 

In Russia it will be seen there is still no 
importance attached to the ideal of secondary 
education for all, and only those are chosen for 
further training who have proved their capacity 
in the eyes of their Union by actual work in 
their chosen line. All boys spend a year of such 
work after leaving their primary schools. 

There is a further year in the real world 
between the professional school and the higher 
technical school or University, 7 ’he only 
difference between these is that the former is 
giving industrial leaders the last word about 
their job, while the latter is more especially for 
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tesearch. Newman would be horrified at the 
idea of a University prevalent in modern Russia. 

Since the work of the world cannot be done at 
one point we regard it as unreasonable to suppose 
that all the apprenticeship for life’s activities 
can be centred at one point.” All the scientific 
research departments of the University are 
therefore sent to the points in Russia where there 
is a demand for scientific research, e,o n to the 
factories or to the mines. Every great industrial 
plant has its department of research and 
investigation; students who are interested to pursue 
that line of enquiry belong there. Of course, their 
work should be directed just as the work of every 
apprentice should be directed. But their working- 
place, as apprentices, is the industry rather than 
a college campus. 

We thus see how Russia sets about training 
her youths to their partin the life of labour for the 
commonwealth, giving the workers “of the line” 
the means of relating their little work to the life 
of the whole body, specially training the better 
minds to be skilled experts, and picking out those 
of outstanding ability to give them the wider and 
surer grasp necessary to leadership and control 
But the-State Is not omniscient and it admits that 
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there are things it has yet to learn. And the 
things that Russia is curious to learn are not 
matters of airy speculation but matters of life and 
death. Take for instance the problem of the 
Russian peasant. Soviet authorities create an 
Institute whenever they meet a unit problem and 
the whole weight of the State is behind the effort 
to find a way out of the difficulty. During the 
time that I was in Moscow this Institute was 
actually in the making and I could not help 
feeling how like a military campaign the whole 
thing was being handled. The best of equipment 
and material ; the best men available ; plenty 
of funds ;— all were put at the disposal of the 
■enterprise. No European king ever entered upon a 
scheme of conquest with more zest and with more 
willingness to spend time and money in the 
attempt. Rut this was a conquest, in the realm of 
economics; a scientific conquest, to which the 
best minds and the surplus wealth of the country 
were being devoted. It was the scientific 
organisation of man’s effort to subjugate nature 
and to organise society. Thus the first object of 
an Institute is research into some problem that the 
body politic feels to be urgent. It also provides 
an apprenticeship for leaders and teachers. The 
students are paid as well as the selected experts 
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and their work is carried on in seminars whose 
members choose their own leaders, so that the 
distinction between teacher and student is not 
rigid. The students at an Institute being men of 
already proved capacity share the responsibility of 
shaping the courses of study. In the most academic 
Institute, “the Training of Red Professors," 
which is especially concerned with the training 
of teachers, the courses include political economy, 
Russian history, history of the West, philosophy, 
jurisprudence and co-operation. This sounds 
bookish but the students are kept human by 
doing six hours’ teaching weekly in elementary 
schools, factory schools, and higher technical 
schools. It is interesting to know whether the 
would-be Red Professor keeps before his mind 
the pursuit of truth in history and philosophy, or 
whether his aim is that of the educational system 
of which he is about to become a leader—to 
produce good Communists, 

This seems to me to be the most obvious 
criticism of the Russian scheme of education. In 
monarchist Russia there was an autocratic State, 
criticism of which was forbidden at the Universities. 
At present the places of higher learning are 
occupied largely by the author's of the revolution. 
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But what will happen in years to come 
when the child from the new elementary schools, 
who has been encouraged to test and question 
everything, reaches the Institute? True, he has, 
as the result of working always in groups, a strong- 
abhorrence of factiousness — but may not his 
instinct for truth be stronger still ? And what of 
the highly individual genius who has never been 
able to conform to group methods ? Such people 
in the past have served their time and country 
well. But the Communist State is ruthless. 

Ruthless too is the treatment of the 
“bourgeois” child, and perhaps a little unwise, 
as the heredity of the leisured class child seems 
to make for intellectual ability although his 
environment has tainted him with a horror of 
hard work. I was told of a certain higher technical 
school, where among the students there is not a 
single gentleman's son, and so far as one may 
judge, not one w,lio expects to become the father 
of gentlemen. They are workers. But that is 
what every decent man wants to be whatever his 
parentage may be. 

* t. * . ‘ > ! 

After all the leisured class in India and Europe 
has clone something with its spare time. I cannot 
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agree that this vision of truths other than those 
which meet the eye, which detached observers 
of life have gained, are valueless or designed 
to humbug the poor. Work—yes, but for what 
end ?— for bread alone ? Surely it is a true 
instinct which has made us hold the real world at 
arm’s length from our children and introduce 
them to a world of heroic and legendary beauty, 
before they apply themselves to the real thing. 
There is a world of values truer than those we 
see about us. But the Russian schoolmaster is 
inexorable. The Russian children like the children 
of every 6ther country have had a literature 
built upon folk-lore, upon the doings of fairies, 
princes and knights. Most of this material is 
quite unrelated to the present age, and a great 
deal of it is laughably false and silly. Still in the 
Western countries it is printed and reprinted 
because it pays. Educators in the Soviet Union 
have started a movement to build a literature for 
children that is grounded in reality, and that will 
stand the test of science as well as that of art. 
Reality is a tricky word. 

In Russia they have missed out a great deal 
that C regard as fundamental, but they are 
building a system which, in many respects, may be 
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an example to the world. Service is not to lx 
talked about, but done, and in Russia the children 
are actually taught to serve their country to the 
utmost of their ability. The gift of work to all, 
work for a great and unselfish end, is not to be 
despised. A great novelist has recently said : 
“Keep driving at action—putting out all your 
strength on something or other...... It keeps you 

fit to get the feel of the great moments. If only 
we could hold them when they come l Why wt 
could keep the earth warm when the sun had 
cooled down f” From Russia tortured by famine 
and revolution, there has emerged a nation happy 
and at work whose citizens love their great 
moments and grow out of their present material 
need. 



CHAPTER IX, 

SCIENTIFIC AND ARTISTIC EDUCATION. 


TN dealing with the creation of new scientific 
I- and artistic values, l must begin by 
confessing that I ain not in a position to give a 
complete and convincing account on this subject. 
There are at present in Russia no doubt some 
scientific and artistic circles, and in order to 
understand what was going on and being clone 
in those circles, it was necessary to belong to such 
circles or to be in constant personal touch with 
them. I was not in a position to fulfil either of 
these conditions and therefore, the sketch that I 
am to give will be very incomplete, and, I fear, 
inconclusive. However as I could know some 
gentlemen, who had some connexion with those 
circles and knew something of them, f feel it my 
duty to attempt some report on what has been 
created in Russia in those spheres of thought, 
The information that reached me through the 
Commissariat of Agriculture and Education as 
well as through my scientific and artistic friends, 
leaves no doubt about the strength of spirit 
these circles displayed, and shows that in spite 
of so many adverse conditions, work and research 
have been diligently carried on. 
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During the time I was with the Commissariat 
of Agriculture I was told about the energetic 
work accomplished at Agricultural Experimental 
Farms, on old and new scientific problems. 
Research work for methods of raising the 
productivity of land never stopped for one moment. 
In general, the activity of experimental farms in 
spiteof the very difficult position in which they 
found themselves, owing to the shortage of funds, 
seeds, instruments and books, and of the hardships, 
lias not only decreased, but on the contrary 
has been developed. 

Dtiring the time that I was in Moscow, an 
All-Russian Conference of the Representatives of 
Experimental Farms took place in Moscow. I 
was unable to attend personally at the Conference, 
but I saw several members of it: all of them were 
optimistic about the result of the Conference, 
during which they had come to the conclusion that 
the work of Experimental Farms was progressing. 
New and important discoveries have been made 
in counteracting the effects of droughts, in the 
rotation of crops, the technique of tilling and even 
in the introduction of new plants, 

I several times met one of the officials of the 
Commissariat of Education, who occupied a high 
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post, and was in connection with the Universities 
and scientific institutions To my regret I omitted 
to note in writing the facts lie gave me concerning 
the work of Russian scientists and scholars, but I 
dearly remembei the wonder and veneration with 
which he spoke of the work they were doing. From 
the talk that l had with him I gathered that so 
many years of tumult, confusion and civil war have 
not been able to quell Russian spirit, and even 
starving, half—dead men find the strength to carry 
on their creative work. The facts and instances 
quoted by him left me no room to doubt as to the 
existence of such work and of the unbroken spirit 
if its authors. Russia’s scientific and artistic creative 
work has not perished—it is still alive and vigilant. 

In conclusion, I must point out that this 
confused account of Russian education is that of 
the pen of an Indian who is always sympathetic 
to foreign ideals, ft may be therefore that 
his account may not deal with the general 
condition of things in Russian schools but with their 
best achievement, On the other hand, he writes 
only of what he had seen around him whether in 
action or in unfulfilled ideas. Moreover he did 
not go to Russia to search out and strive to 
discover material for criticism and denunciation. 



CHAPTER X. 

SOVIET WOMEN. 


R USSIAN women have attained a more 
complete equality with men, legally, 
economically, socially, and in that unconscious 
public opinion that counts lor so much than the 
women of any other country in the world. Ail 
careers are open to them ; one finds women in the 
highest executive positions, women woiking a-> 
navies on the roads, girls training side by side 
with boys in engineering shops. There is really 
equal pay for equal work, and it is interesting 
that in the first Worker’s State the feminist view 
has so far triumphed over the traditional labour 
view that there is probably less protective 
legislation for women in Russia than in any other 
country with a labour code worth mentioning. 

Equality has not been won without a struggle, 
I visited a large textile factory employing 1000 
hands. “The President of the Factory Committee 
is a woman,” I was told. s, The men used to laugh 
at her but now she is respected by everyone.” 
1 heard of a village where all the members 
of the local Soviet were women. “The men 
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elected them for a joke, just to prove they couldn’t 
do the wcik,” they told me, “but they did it 
so well that now even the men prefer to elect 
women. 1 ’ But the women have been enormously 
helped by the standard of values that the 
Revolution brought in Russia This change centred 
round the idea of property. The possession of 
prupetry ceased to have any social merit ; rather 
the contrary. 

And with the abolition of the property 
standard of value the possessive spirit itself tended 
to withdraw into obscurity, at least so far as the 
legal and public expression of it was concerned. 
Hence women's position, which has always been 
so hopelessly mixed up with property questions, 
came to be restated, so to speak, by the Soviet 
laws without this age-long complication. Women 
have been truly emancipated in the sense that for 
the first time in history they are being regarded 
and legislated for simply as human beings and not 
as individual possessions. 

Not that the position of women in Russia is 
by any means settled—very far. from it. Women 
themselves have as . yet hardly formulated their 
own ideas as to what they want their relation to 
be, towards hunie, children and husband. At 
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present, while women are filled with the newly 
won sense of freedom, and all the forces of society 
are thrown into a colossal effort at economic 
reconstruction, the home takes a decidedly 
secondary place. But whether, when economic 
compulsion ceases, women, who really enjoy 
a position of perfect equality with men, will choose 
to go out to work, or to stay at home and look 
after their children, is one of the most interesting 
questions of the future, not for Russia only, but 
for the world. 

It is very noticeably the present ideal of the 
Russ'an working women, in contrast to that of 
the west, that all women, married or single (and 
as one of them said to me, ‘’Everybody is married 
in Russia”), should take their part in industrial 
life and many of the social institutions which 
are increasing so rapidly—creches, kindergartens 
and play-grounds-, public-dining rooms, and the 
like—are definitely intended to make this 
easier. But it would be quite a mistake to regard 
this as implying any indifference to the children's 
welfare, or lack of natural affection. Children 
may be said to hold a position in Russian life 
that they hold nowhere else, they are the very 
centre round which the social economic life of tfje 
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community revolves ; and the motive for the 
many children’s institutions is quite as much the 
mother’s belief that the children are rather better 
done by in these than at home as they wish to 
gain for themselves relief from home ties. 

I came across this view many times. I 
visited a very interesting little village community 
which is carried on entirely on a communal 
basis ; the people live in communal houses ; the 
land is held and worked in common and the profits 
go to a common pool, each member receiving 
a fixed allowance for personal requirements; 
the children are brought up in a communal 
home where they live entirely. This settlement 
had been founded after the Revolution by some 
Russians returned from America, who had pooled 
resources to try and build up a model farm with 
scientific methods. Many of them had found the life 
too hard and returned to America but the surounding 
peasants are now entering the community in 
ever-increasing numbers. I tried to ascertain 
what was the inducement, for none was apparent. 
The members, like the rest of the peasants were 
excessively poor. I found that it wasthe women who 
persuaded their husbands to join, and their reasons 
were two : first that it was better for the children, 
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because in the home they were under the care of 
trained people and had material and ‘cultural’ 
advantages which their own homes could not 
give: and second that the division of labour 
possible under a communal system meant a certain 
amount of leisure for the women themselves. 

This is mentioned as illustrating the mother's 
own point of view. On the other hand it is 
interesting to find that official policy is beginning 
to favour home rather than institutional life for 
children ; and while creches, kindergartens, and 
other establishments, where the children can be 
looked after by day, are greatly increasing, the 
resident homes provided for orphan or deserted 
children are being gradually replaced by a 
boarding-out system under the supervision 
of the local health authority. The number of 
boarded-out orphans increased, according to figures 
given to me, from 156 in 1927 to 2,167 1,1 1928. 

Both parents, whether married, unmarried 
or divorced, are equally responsible by Soviet law 
for the maintenance of their children according to 
their respective means, until the child is of ago 
(18 years). There is no such thing in Russia as 
an illegitimate child. All children are recognised 
as legitimate and have the same right and status^ 
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whatever be the relation of their parents to one 
another. Here again one feds the effect of the 
disappearance of the property standard, for it is 
the property view of women and children and the 
laws of inheritance that have combined, in other 
coutniies to fix on a child born of unmarried 
parents a stigma essentially unjust, which in 
Russia has been wholly swept away. 

This attitude towards children has naturally 
had very far-reaching effects on women also. 
Where every child is equally honoured, no kind 
of dishonour can attach to bringing a child into 
the world. It is not quite easy to convey the 
Russian outlook because elsewhere traditional 
morality so conlounds the fact with the occasion 
of motherhood that even the most unconventional 
do not, really judge them apart, In Russia, 
however, this disjunction is complete. Public 
opinion does not even think of asking whether a 
woman who bears a child is married or unmarried. 
Motherhood is honoured for itself, and no woman 
is allowed to feel ashamed of being a mother. 

The question of family limitation is very 
important in Russia, and I had opportunities of 
discussing it both with typical women’s leaders 
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and with health officers. The women, as 
elsewhere, were emphatic as to the tight of every 
mother to he able to determine the size of her 
family, and official policy supports the women’s 
claim. As Russia does not regard her children 
as future war material, officials that I saw frankly 
admitted that the population is increasing too fast 
and that from this point of view, limitation 
is desirable tinder present conditions. The 
measures adopted, however, have been introduced 
principally for health reasons, to prevent recourse 
to quack and injurious methods. 

By a law of 1922, amended in 1928, abortion 
within the first three months of pregnancy was 
legalised if performed by a properly qualified 
and recognised doctor in a public institution. 
Operations performed in secret or by unqualified 
people remain illegal. Although illegal abortion 
still continues, official figures while for obvious 
reasons incapable of recording its extent show 
that the complications arising from abortion are 
decreasing. 


Preventive methods are being carefully studied 
and are now beginning to be applied. Birth 
control instruction is given in all maternity centres 
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once a week, and in Moscow there are now seven 
centres where daily advice is given. The policy 
of the Government, I was told, is not to encourage 
preventive measures but to teach women, who 
want to use them, the best methods, the first object 
being again to eliminate the use of injurious 
means. As there is a state monopoly of all 
chemists’ shops, only appliances approved by the 
Commissariat of Health are sold,and every woman 
receives a prescription at the maternity centre to 
ensure her obtaining the most suitable, though 
they can also be bought without prescription. 
The effects from the health point of view are 
being specially studied by the Scientific Institute 
for the Protection of Mothers and Children in 
Moscow, an exceedingly interesting institution 
connected with the Commissariat of Health, 
where all matters affecting the physical and 
mental conditions of mothers and children are 
studied, and doctors and others specialising in child 
welfare are trained. As these measures have 
been in operation for less than two years few 
conclusions can yet be drawn but I was told that 
the results so far were very satisfactory. Should 
State control succeed in affording comprehensive 
and accurate statistics, these researches should 
prove of great value. 
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One here again receives the impression of 
instability and transition. Yet this instability is 
inevitable. Russians are openly and frankly 
engaged in experiments that other peoples are 
making more or less secretly and ashamedly. The 
great difference is that while most Governments 
wash their hands of any responsibility for such 
experiments or even try to suppress them, in 
Russia with the amazing courage they bring to 
bear on all their vast and intricate problems, the 
Government is facing the difficulties, watching, 
studying and trying to guide the working out ol 
the new way of life in the relations of men and 
women. 

Russia is facing up to problems, including 
that of sex, with the amazing courage. Her 
Government, aware that the scope of these 
problems is both vast and intricate, is 
conscientiously set on working out a new way 
founded on common sense. It may even be 
argued that upon this basis the sex problem is of 
comparatively obvious solution. What her 
Government fails to understand is that to her 
peoples are disinclined to analyses of so 
fundamental a nature. In this appears the 
extreme antagonism of what is popularly termed 
revolution and evolution. 
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It is pertinent to ask whether both these may 
not indeed cloak other and more scientific 
distinctions. What if within revolution be 
contained the actual essence of the growth that 
the evolutionary theory postulates. 



CHAPTER XL 

CONCERN 1NG WOMEN— [continued.) 

E VER since the first day I came into 
Russia I had been trying to find out the 
facts about the laws of divorce and marriage: 
even more than that I had been trying to get at 
the Russian view point on them. 

It is a simple thing to get married in Russia, 
aud just as simple to get divorced. For the 
former one has to go before a Justice of the 
Peace and sign his book. If a man wants to have 
the church wedding no one will seriously prevent 
him, but it is no longer part of the legal marriage. 
If you want to be a common law wile no one will 
stop you either. 

But the custom attending a divorce shocked 
me very much. If at any time, a few days after 
the marriage, one or other of the parties wanted 
to be divorced, all that was necessary was that 
either he or she should go before another official 
aud declare the wish. Few questions are asked, 
Are there children ? Which name—married or 
maiden—does the wife wish to use ? The record is 
made accordingly, the paper of divorce given and 
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there, if there are no children, the matter ends. 
Under the new law no divorce is denied, even 
though only one of the parties asks for it. 

But if there are children a very different 
situation arises. Before the divorce will be 
granted, one of the parents must agree to take 
the children. Human nature being the same in 
Russia as elsewhere, this is usually the mother. 
Then the father must pay to her for the support 
of the child or children not less than one-third of 
his income if there is but one child, and up to one- 
half of it if there are more than one. More than 
half he will not have to pay no matter how many 
ex-wives and children he may have. He must 
go on until the children reach the age of 18 years 
so that the divorced man has a pretty serious 
charge upon his income. 

One of the first people with whom I discussed 
this law was the proprietor of the hotel—-a young 
Russian Jew who was also an ardent Communist. 
He was vehement in his opposition and graphic 
in his phrases. 

“ If I do not like my wife, I say to her, good¬ 
bye, you can go. That is all right; but if 1 have 
a child, I must pay, pay, pay to that wife till the 
child is t8» You call that a fair law. I don’t.” , 
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‘Perhaps you could run away to India’ I 
suggested. 

s, Oh ! be quiet, be quiet,” he said, “wherever 
I go they could find me. If I did not pay 
willingly they will order that the child’s share of 
my wages be paid to its mother.” 

“Isn’t possible to conceal the amount of your 
income ?” I asked. 

“It isn't safe to try,” was the reply, “for if the 
mother suspects it, she could go to the court and 
explain. Then if the court agreed with her, they 
would put me in jail for six months and fine me 
500 roubles,” 

Even before 1 had had an opportunity to 
discuss these divorce conditions with any Russian 
woman, 1 had begun to think that there were 
many who did not resent them. These Moscow 
women have a great air of self-reliance and 
independence. They gave me the impression that 
their world is not unpleasant to them. One day 
1 had a conversation with the land-lady. She 
was gentle of face and voice, a woman of the 
missionary type, I thought her. With her too I 
discussed the question of divorce, 
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‘‘The chief difference between your country 
and mine,” she said, ‘'is that you are hypocrites 
and we are not.” Before I had caught my breath 
she went on : ‘‘You know very well that in your 
country it a man gets tired of his wife, he in effect 
could get a new one, but he says nothing about 
the old. We simply make it possible for him to 
be honest in the matter." 

As she had thus finished with the divorce 
question I talked of the political rights and 
opportunities for women under the new regime. 
Here again she had her word of criticism for my 
country. 

“In Russia they are equal with men, having 
under the constitution equal rights. They voted 
in the Union on an equal footing. In factories 
women elect one in every ten of their number to 
go to the worker’s council which is the first rung 
of the Soviet heirarchy. Here they work with 
men being divided into sections for study as their 
interests.lead them. Together men and women 
elect the delegates to the Soviets of the districts 
atfd provinces out of which again the members of 
the Union Congress of Soviets, the government 
body, are chosen. Thus on the surface it would 
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seem that women really have an opportunity to 
show their ability and win recognition,’ 5 

Much stress was laid by the land-lady oil the 
necessity of educating women in India. She said 
that she had heard of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Miss 
Shyarn Kumari Nehru as being the most highly 
educated and enlightened ladies of India at the 
present moment, Then site spoke of Madame 
Kolontai who was late Russian Minister to 
Sweden and Norway but was now appointed 
Ambassador to Mexico. My land-lady then told me 
that in many of the country districts there were 
women who had set aside small plots of vegetables 
and fruits, using the income from them to buy 
magazines and distribute them among women 
who could not afford to subscribe. I visited a 
factory with my land-lady. Here the married 
woman worker is occupying a most favoured 
place. Each factory, where women are employed, 
has, either for itself or in common with other 
factories, two institutions for the care of children — 
a children’s house and a kindergarten. The 
former cares for children from two months up to 
3^4 years of age, the latter from that age until 
the eighth year. 
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To either one of these institutions the mother 
may bring her children when she goes to work 
in the morning and there she may leave them 
until the close of the factory day. 

in the particular textile works which I visited, 
women worked either the long or the short day. 
In the latter case the mother could bring her 
child here at five o’clock in the morning and 

o 

leave it there until between nine and ten o’clock 
at night. During these hours the child will be 
washed and fed, and played with or taught to 
play as the case may be. It will be put to sleep 
at the proper hours and taken out into the air for 
an adequate time. It will not even be wearing 
out its clothing, for as soon as it enters the 
institution, its own clothing is taken off and the 
clothing of the institution is substitued. If it 
should not be well, it will have expert medical 
attention. In short the mother need not and does 
not give a thought to her child during the part of 
the day that she is off on work and for all this 
service she will not pay one Kopek, the factory 
being obliged to maintain this service. 

Surpassing even these provisions are those 
which come into operation when the woman 
worker is about to become a mother, During 
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two months before the birth of her child, she toils 
not but she "draws full pay. For eight months 
after the birth the factory will pay to her nine, 
roubles a month so that she may buy extra milk, 
and during all that time she will be permitted to 
leave her work every three hours to go to the 
children’s house to nurse her baby. 8 actually 
saw the process going on while I was in the 
childrens house where there were t6o babies, 
Unfortunately the kindergartens are closed in the 
summer ; so I could not see them. 

There has beet? a beginning made at the 
works of arranging this same freedom for other 
women workers. Clubs, of which there seem tu¬ 
be literally hundreds, are having children's rooms 
attached to them, so that the women who want 
to take advantage of the educational facilities 
offered by the clubs may leave their children in 
the charge of expert nurses and have a free mind 
for their studies. 

There is another Saw which represents the 
extreme of the position now allowed to the women 
with children. It can be translated by the phrase 
s the law of abortion/ Under this law a woman 
who finds she is to have a child and who thinks 
for any good reason—those of health, economic 
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position, household arrangement—she has all the 
children she can care for, may go before a board 
of three people and tell them her stmy If the 
judgment of the board agrees with that of the 
prospective mother, she will be sent to an expert 
surgeon with an order and he will perform that 
operation which in both the western world and 
in India would gain for him at least a jait sentence 
if not more. 

As I think over all these advantages which 
the married woman with children has gained in 
Russia at present I cannot avoid the conviction 
that women during the imperialistic days of the 
Czar must have had an evil time. There also 
conies persistently into my mind that slowly but 
surely under the present Russian system the idea 
of the home as the unit of the State is being 
broken down. I cannot find anything on which 
to base a judgment as to whether there is a 
deliberate intention to do this, but it does seem 
clear to me that the unit of the Soviet Russia is 
the child citizen and that to his physical welfare, 
his education, his grounding in the principles of 
Leninism, the state is giving its most zealous 
efforts, 



CHAPTER XIF. 

RUSSIAN MARRIAGE. 


‘TN our heart of hearts all of us want to get 
X married’ said a Moscow girl to me. 
This is probably true not merely of Russian girls 
but girls the world over. The boys also, the 
world over, consider marriage as the supreme 
culmination of their youthful dreams Probably 
the Russian boy is no exception. Yet in Russia 
there is a declining marriage rate and a rising 
divorce rate, if marriages in Russia are generally 
failures this is clue to a prevailing sensuality with 
which the idea of marriage is out of tune. No 
family can flourish without idealism, mutual 
concession, and a certain measure of discipline. 
When people revolt against discipline, against 
mutual concession, when the demand for freedom 
and equal rights is urgent, there arises the 
cjnception of a marriage from which all sexual 
instincts are absent. The position in Russian 
appears to be that companionate marriage is air 
accepted ideal. 

A friend of mine, in Moscow, the son of a 
leading banker of India, is married to a Russian 
woman, very much older than himself. Enquiring 
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I found that at the time they married she was 
42, and still a spinster. They had met at a 
restaurant, and he had taken her for an automobile 
ride and to the park. A few days later she 
informed him that she was to be a mother. He 
tried to evade the consequences but on the threat 
of a declaration of the paternity of the child, a 
marriage followed. It was described in the press 
as a romance— 1 Banker’s son 23 marries millinerv 
assistant 42—sequal to automobile ride.” My 
friend eventually found that there was no heir 
forthcoming, but the contract was not voidable 
on that score. 

I saw the above in the newspaper which my 
friend had preserved. 

This type of marriage is pretty frequent in 
Russia. When a girl has had a few years of a 
“good time,” when most of her contemporaries 
are arranging their trousseau, it is not difficult to 
trap an eligible suitor. 

If results are to be the sole criterion very few 
Russian marriages appear to be marriages of 
love. According to a modern investigation, 
women reach the peak of their love affairs earlier 
than men. With £4 the curve begins bounding 
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upwards. It reaches its greatest height at 18, 
and the field of greatest activity runs from 16 to 
20, Thus the the periods of the greatest 
susceptibility for women and men in this research 
are separated by a gap of about three years. 
Women come to the height of their love period 
three years before men. This is exactly the gap 
in time that we commonly observe between the 
physical maturity of women and men. The girl 
comes of age at 18, the man at 21, 

After the peak, the men decline down more 
slowly than the women just as they have risen 
more slowly. Only when the peaks of passion 
and beauty are passed, does the modern live turn 
to marriage for the succour and protection that 
matrimony can afford. Hence many of the 
marriages in Russia are made simply as a matter 
of convenience — in order to inherit property, for 
social position, or in a spirit of pique. Such 
marriages are not natural marriages, and are in 
violation of the right spirit of the law of marriage. 
“What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder'* has small application to such 
marriages. Its admission would be tantamount to 
condemnation of the wisdom of God. Marriages 
contracted in a spirit of lust or of greed, can 
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hardly count amongst those that are made in 
Heaven, 

Generally mirried life in Russia is not the 
married life conceived of and practised in other 
parts of the world. In Russia the marriage of 
fact is different from the marriage of theory. If 
divorce does not follow, marital relations are 
governed by the rules of hygiene, separate beds, 
contraception and the like. The institution of 
marriage in Russia is no longer the sacrament or 
the indissoluble anion, it is no longer tne sublime 
culmination of affections, no longer the civic duty 
of race procreation, no longer the ideal of 
parenthood. The Hindus of India in a sense no 
doubt permit of polygamy. Yet it is known 
that polygamy is rarely practised except for 
reasons of failure of children and heirs to carry 
forward the family name and family estate. The 
religion of the great Prophet Mohamed permits 
of polygamy to prevent promiscuous prostitution, 
it recognises that man is not generally a 
monogamous animal and rather than that he 
should go to the street and the diseases of the 
street, it permits him (provided he can be 
fair in his affection) the right to marry more 
than one wife. 
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Home life is an icier)i life. The modern 
conception of equality of men and women in 
Russia is the greatest destroyer of the institution 
of matrimony and domestic life, 1 n Russia woman 
has cone more into economic independence 
than any other country of Europe. 

The economic independence of the Russian 
woman is unique. So far it has demonstrated 
that such independence is hostile to marriage. If 
it be essential for justice then the just State must 
be founded on institutions that are exclusive of 
the family. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

IN KIEV. 


F orty-eight hours ago I started on 

the journey from Moscow to this ancient 
capital of Russia. I had since then had two days 
crowded with interest. But never for a moment 
had I been free from an underlying feeling of 
fear lest disaster should overtake me. For I had 
left Moscow without that most essential of all 
travelling equipment—my passport. This country 
is of permits. Having secured your permission 
to enter, you must, if you remain longer than three 
days in any one place, get permission to reside,and 
before you can cross the border on the outward 
journey, you must have permission to leave at 
the particular point through which you intend to 
travel The actual business of getting these 
permissions is not onerous, since the hotel porter 
and the passport officer to be found in every 
large hotel, with for set fees attend to the matter. 
But, as porters do not generally speak English, 
complications will some time follow from the 
language difficulties. In my particular case, my 
porter allowed roe to think that he fully 
understood that I wished to have the permit in 
time to leave Moscow. I spent two days in vain 
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efforts to get passports but then I started with no 
passports. My disturbed feelings were not shared 
by any one. I might go quite safely, said the 
passport officer. He would send the passports 
by mail the next day. The hotel manager and 
my guide took the same attitude. Receipts for 
the passports given by this Moscow hotel would 
allow the hotel at Kiev to take me in, and the 
passports themselves would arrive on the train 
following. What could be more simple ? So 
confident were they, that I, having my sleeping 
ear accommodation for that night and being 
uncertain that 1 could get it for the next night, 
finnally decided to take the chance of trusting 
the Russian services. The train from Moscow 
to Kiev arrives about 5-30 in the afternoon. This 
morning I inquired as to the distribution of 
today’s mail. Letters from that train, I was told, 
would not reach the hotel until the following 
morning. So I settled to wait until to-morrow 
morning. But about half an hour ago—at 10-40 
to be exact—-there came a loud knock at my door. 
.Answering that knock I found a messenger from 
Post office bringing to me my passports, which 
had come safely by the Russian special delivery 
system. It is the most astonishing instance f 
had had of the change which had come over ■ the 
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public services of Russia since some of the people 
whose books 1 bad read visited this country. 
Just before leaving Moscow I had another 
experience of this system of permission. I had 
brought a very few souvenirs, among them some 
icons. Before I could take the icons out of the 
country they must be sent to a special office in 
the Department of Education to be stamped for 
export. Indeed ic would be better, said the hotel 
porter to send over all that I wished to take 
away, since there was sometimes trouble over 
things other than icons. So all that I brought, 
even to the small wooden toys was packed up, 
and escorted by my friend, the porter. I went off 
to Norcom as the department is familiarly called. 
There each article was carefully examined, some 
of them under a magnifying glass. The icons 
were stamped individually, ancl all the things were 
done up into parcels, tied securely with strong 
string, the knots of the strings being secured 
with little lead seals. The parcels then cannot 
be opened without the seals being removed. 
Only in this way are travellers certain to get 
their purchases through the outgoing customs 
examination ; the purpose being, so I was told, to 
prevent' the exportation of any possible museum 
pieces, The journey downhere was not interesting. 
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Spending the whole day in travel gave me 
an opportuninty to see the country and the 
peasants who came in groups to meet the train at 
almost every station, Wei! set up, well-fed they 
all seemed—men, women and children. Indeed 
one of the impressions which remains is of the 
quantity and quality of the food in this part ol 
Russia. There are no restaurant cars with the 
trains here, and one must depend on the food 
brought by the peasants to the smaller stations, 
or on meals served at the larger ones. This city 
of Kiev was the greatest surprise of niy whole 
trip. Thinking of it as the early capital of Russia, 
one is astonished to find it a most modern city 
with substantial buildings of bricks and stones, 
with wide streets carefully washed each day, with 
a good train and bus service, and with any 
number of beautiful parks and walks up and down 
the banks of the river Dnieper along which the 
city lies. Nor does the war damage which is 
here seen in many places, seem to take from it 
its prosperous alert air. The people of Kiev are 
more contented, and certainly better dressed. 
Here too is the only place in Russia where I 
heard people laugh. On the night I stood on 
the balcony outside the window and watched the 
crowds come down the street from the theatre at 
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the top of the hill. I had heard the sound of 
laughter and that till which comes from happy 
voices when people stroll about under the summer 
moon. 1 he Russians in Leningrad seemed to 
me very sad, in Moscow very serious. The only 
approach to laughter I could recall in either of 
these cities was the sound of amusement which 
occasionally came from the audience crowding a 
summer theatre performance of what was 
evidently intended to be a highly humorous 
operetta, Here, too, there is, perhaps, more 
independence. At least I saw an example of it 
this evening. To watch the sun set and hear 
some music f climbed to a park high on the hill 
overlooking the river valley. The sun set over. 

I attended the concert held in the out-door 
pavilion in this park. To an audience of several 
hundred people this orchestra, led by a conductor 
wearing a dress suit, played exquisite music. His 
concert-master also wore formal evening dress, 
but the remainder of the orchestra affected the 
Russian blouse. The hotel in which I was now 
staying reflected what seemed to me the general 
condition of the Ukraine. Comfortable, even 
luxurious, it was shabby as 1 had seen all the 
other hotels I had visited. But unlike them, it 
was at this moment in the hands of painters and 
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decorators, who appeared to have entered on the 
work of its decoration. 

It had a delightful dining-room, where as in 
all good hotel dining-rooms, 1 had really good 
music. No one would think of coming to Kiev 
without visiting the Jewish quarter, but the 
chance which took me there quite unintentionally 
one morning was one of these things which 
happen frequently in story-books but not often in 
real life. I was wandering about Pedal—the 
oldest section of Kiev, lying down on the river 
flats, and originally created because it was a part 
of exchange for the traders who piled up and 
down the river—when I came on one of the 
open out-door markets which abound in this [tart 
of the world, strolling about among the itinerant: 
traders who sell either from tiny booths or from 
any spot on the ground they fancy, I was trying 
to buy some soiled and faded pre-war post-carcls 
which a couple of old women were offering for 
sale, when an elderly man in passing asked me 
in French if I spoke English. He then poured 
out a torrent of words in what I took to be a 
mixture of French and German. He then by- 
signs made out to mean that he had had for 
months two letters from a sister in America 
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which he had not been able to read because he 
knew no English and had not been able to find 
any one who knew that language. I therefore 
brought him to my hotel and thence there took 
into company the proprietor of the hotel who 
knew some English and French, and started to 
his house to read those letters. I translated the 
letters for him promised to write his sister, and 
found my way out of the Jewish quarter which 
was itself as different from what I had expected 
as could well be The streets were wider : there 
were trees and flowers ; and though there were 
dilapidated courtyards with queer tiny houses 
built around them, there were also rows and rows 
of small houses built in terraces and having from 
the outside at least, a comfortable appearance. 
The children I saw were clean and fairly 
welldressed. In short, here again time must be 
working its changes. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

GENERAL LTFE OF THE PEOPLE* 


I REMAINED in Leningrad for three days. 
One day, at 7 o’clock in the morning, 

I went to see a friend who was staying in the 
Astoria Hotel. I saw people walking in haste on 
roads. 

2. In working-class areas I saw trams 
literally packed with people as are the trams on 
the Thames every morning and evening, 

3. In Moscow I saw multitudes of people in 
streets. They did not look dejected. From 
their physical health I judged that there is some¬ 
thing in the Russian constitution which has 
enabled a Russian to endure the tragedy of the 
past few years and still to carry with him a 
certain amount of dignity and strength, This 
does not mean that I am asserting that every¬ 
body in Russia is well-fed and that everybody 
has enough. 

Travelling down from Leningrad to Moscow 
it is easy to discover how much there is to 
complain of and how much there is to be sorry for 
•Appeared in the "Educational Review'' March, 1933. 
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in the prevailing conditions of life. But, in spite 
of everything, there is always a cheeriness which 
keeps them going on, 

4. Once 1 was driving on a car in Moscow. 
It broke down through bumping into a great hole 
in the road. It looked as if 1 should be obliged 
to walk the remainder of the distance. I was 
surrounded by a crowd of people of all ages and 
I had a good look at these. They were just the 
same curious crowd that would gather round a 
break-down anywhere in London. I watched 
the people and exchanged conversations. There 
was no hostility but certainly there was a great 
amount of friendliness and so far as I could see 
there was no sign ot dejection or absolute 
starvation. 

They all had a remedy—every one gave 
advice to the driver. After a few minutes a police¬ 
man came up and suggested to the crowd that a 
little help was worth a good deal of pity and that 
practical assistance was worth more than talk. 
Thereupon the crowd asked the driver to start 
his engine and as he started it the crowd gave a 
huge lift and sent the machine flying out of the 
hole. A shout of joy went up from the crowd 
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and there were very friendly greetings to myself 
from everybody. 

5. In East London I often saw English 
children gather round foreigners ; on at least two 
occasions, l received a similar kind of attention 
from children in Moscow. They gathered round 
me, chatted, laughed at the time, and, as I 
imagined, challenged me to talk. But in none 
of the children did [ see a sign of depression 
or lack of mental or physical vigour. The most 
favourable conditions of children I noticed in great 
theatres and concert halls. They enjoy very 
much dancing and singing-very soon they 
get to know the names of dancers, singers, and 
actors and applaud and cheer the audience with 
as much zest and zeal as older people. 

At one school which I visited 1 was 
entertained by singing and recitation. Amongst 
other things sung were some nursery rhymes and 
folk-songs with dances. Although l did not 
understand their language yet I soon caught 
tunes and now and then a word. They also 
greeted me with what is now the national anthem 
‘The International/ 

The general attitude of the children towards 
their teachers is that of love* *• • * 
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6. But in small villages I saw that children 
ill Russia suffer hardships from cold, hunger and 
disease. But the Soviet Government is doin^ 

o 

everything possible to preserve the lives of 
children both mentally and physically. 

7. When 1 was in Moscow l saw the great 
Russian opera and was able to appreciate what, 
I suppose, is a well known fact that the Russians 
are excellent judges of both good acting and good 
music, 

8. To me it is the most extraordinary thing 
if all industry is at a standstill that this should be 
so. It is true that capitalist enterprise and 
industry have stopped in Russia but national 
enterprise and industry have largely increased. 

Russia is not a lifeless nation and all industry 
is not at a standstill. 



CHAPTER XV, 

IN LEM BURG.* 


I CROSSED the plain and was installed in 
a very comfortable hotel in Lembtirg 
with the Russian adventure closed. I went in 
with such high expectations of real adventure 
that it is almost disappointing to have to record 
that not once in the whole three weeks was there 
an unpleasant incident. I feel confident I was 
never shadowed and even more certain that I 
went where 1 wished and did as 1 wished. Only 
once was I warned away from any building. That 
on inquiry made turned out to be the building in 
which are still stored the crown jewels of Russia, 
of the disappearance of which I had heard so 
many talcs. 

I could not see those jewels myself, not 
having thought about them at all but I ran across 
a woman traveller who had seen them ten days 
before. I did, however, see very many precious 
things, especially in the Kremlin Museum, and 
had come away with the feeling that there was a 
fabulous sum in the art treasures of gold, silver 
and precious stones still in the keeping of the 
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Russian Government. T had come away, too, 
with the feeling that those treasures were beina' 
eared for as artistic possessions rather than as 
possible spending wealth. 

One of the most amazing- things for a person 
like myself, who has always lived in a poor 
country, is the enormous amount of gold and 
precious stones to be seen in Russia, 

The actual business of getting out of Russia 
was not without interest if only for the reason 
that f made the journey from Kiev to the 
border in those “ hard seats " carriages out of 
which I had been warned to keep because of 
conditions of dirt and discomfort, ft perhaps 
ought to be confessed that 1 bad really intended 
to leave Russia without trying them, not having 
found their appearance attractive. 

When our beautiful warm morning, I arrived 
at the station of Kiev and handed out the place 
tickets purchased after difficulty 3 I found that 
these were for these same “hard seats” or what 
is really a third class comparable only to the 
Indian third class with its bare wooden seats 
can at night be made into bunks. Fora moment 
what I was dismayed, Eight hours in a car like that 
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was going to be a long hard day. And the people f 
All kinds ! Who could say which kind I 
would draw ! But by the time the second moment 
had arrived I was quite ready to go through with 
the venture, and even a little ashamed of my 
first reluctance. So ! followed the porter in, to 
find that my good fortune was still holding and 
that the fellow-travellers in the section, which 
held eight people, were an interesting looking lot, 

1 ,met a School Inspector, who was a 
University graduate who had made a special study 
of Marxian economics. He, it seemed, had been a 
bourgeois. “I, too, had a visiting card,” he wrote 
to me in English, when I offered him my caul 
and wrote my Indian address. Some day he is 
coming to India and then I shall hope to see him 
again. 

There was nothing at all of the lack of 
cleanliness about this car of which I had been told. 
Though no paint or varnish had been spent upon 
it for years, it was clean enough, and the wooden 
seats were well proportioned and high backs, so 
that there was none of the discomfort of the 
beoch-like seat. In the afternoon a man 
came in with a small watering pot, sprinkled the 
floor and carefully swept out the aisles, When 
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I had left Kiev it appeared that every place had 
been sold, and people coming for short journeys 
had to stand. Luckily no one minded the 
windows being open, so the air kept fresh. 1 had 
only been about an hour out of Kiev when a man 
came through the train selling hot tea and 
delicious biscuits. This was repeated several 
times before I came to the border. 

The train had scarcely pulled out of the 
station when I inquired whether anyone spoke 
English. Nobody responded ; but not many 
minutes after, hearing an English word or two I 
tried again. Then I found that cme of the young 
women knew a few words of English. That was 
enough for me. I started right a way, while 
everyone in the car drew around to listen. They 
were all gay, light-hearted people, very different 
from the kind of Russians 1 had met in Moscow, 
and Leningrad, very proud of the Ukraine and 
very definite about the difference between it and 
Russia proper. 

Like every one else to whom I talked, my 
fellow-travellers wanted to know why I had com® 
to Russia. I explained with the magic word 
“ touristen.” This was, as always, greeted by 
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smiles of pleasures. It was an English educated 
Russian in Leningrad who first explained to me 
the significance of those smiles. “We are so stale 
only seeing ourselves,” he said, "that we are 
delighted when people from the outside come 
just to see us.” 

Altogether I was very sorry when my 
companions reached their destination and I was 
left to travel the last hour of the journey to the 
border alone. Now at least I was coming to the 
grand ordeal, for much had been told to me of the 
difficulties of the last step in the Russian trip. At 
last I came to Sheppatovka, the border station. 
Here I with my baggage was directed into the 
custom-shed Near at hand was the passport 
officer, and here the passport business was soon 
concluded. With a wise air, the passport officer 
looked over my books and papers. The packages 
so carefully sealed at the Nsrcom office in Moscow 
had to come out, had their little lead seals clipped 
off, This concluded, 1 was free to pack my bags 
again No more than on entering was any effort 
made to discover whether I was taking out more 
than the amount of clothing permitted by the 
Government order. Not* was any other passenger 
on my train so checked. 
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The examination over, the customs man 
showed every desire to talk to me, but as he had 
no language but Russian, I made little headway. 
I did manage to let him know that I wanted one 
of the little lead seals, and he in turn managed to 
Jet me know that he would like to oblige me but 
that the Norcom office must have them all back. 
Then as the signal to leave came he helped me 
with my bags back into the train in which I 
presently set out to cross the actual border. 

Hard seats were now a thing of the past, I 
was back in the compartment cars I know, but 
under a different condition. For trying to go out 
into the corridor to look at the country on the 
other side of the train, I found I was locked in. 
It was now between 7 and 8 o’clock, and as the 
dark came on a mysterious hand thrust a wavering 
candle into the tiny lamp just oVer tSae door. In 
the flickering light it threw upon me l travelled, 
the last of the 35 miles which lie between the 
Russian border of Sheppatovoka and the Polish 
border town of Zdolbrunow. Several times in 
the course of that journey the. door was opened 
to permit guards to enter and re-examine 
passports. The first two or three times it was the 
Russians with the slow, heavy step. Then after 
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a short stop came a quick, alert step. The door 
was thrown open with an impressive gesture and 
there stood a Polish guard. We must be across 
the border. It seemed much longer ago than 
the twenty-four hours it actually was that, when 
the door dosed behind that Polish officer, I 
simultaneously leaned forward and solemnly 
shook hands with each other. I had come safely 
and happily out of Russia. I waited here for the 
night train which was to take me to Milano. My 
Russian adventure ended here happily and might 
be'written down as safely concluded. In truth 
It had proved no adventure save such as any 
traveller of inquiring mind may take with safety 
and even enjoyment, if he has any curiosity to 
see this country of Russia which in its present 
phase one can only call the country of unexpected 
changes and even contradictions. 



CHAPTER XVI, 

CONCLUDING REMARKS* 


TJIO understand the Russia of to-day it is 

X necessary to know something of the 
history of the country. 

The history of Russia divides itself into three 
periods marked by successive changes of the 
capital city. It has now entered upon a fourth 
period marked by a similar change. In the first 
period the centre of Russian life was the city of 
Kiev, which derived its prosperity from trade. 
About the time of the Saxon King Alfred 
commerce between the Baltic and the Black Seas 
became centred at the strategic location of Kiev 
on the upper waters of the Dnieper River. For 
300 years this centre flourished and advanced 
in wealth and civilisation,to which churches and 
walls still standing bear testimony. In the 10th 
century Christianity was introduced and Kiev 
became and remained for centuries the religious 
centre of the Russian people. 

The prosperity of this early kingdom was 
destroyed by the invasions of nomadic tribes of 
Turkish and Mongolian origin against whom 
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the open plains of Ukraine offered no defence. 
The progress of civilization stopped while these 
invasions lasted and the Slav race fought for 
mere existence. In the early 13th century came 
the strongest and most terrible of these hordes,, 
the Tartars who for 250 years scoured the great 
plains, destroyed towns, levying tribute, crushing 
every evidence of Russian independence. 

Out of this struggle grew the second Russian 
kingdom with its capital at Moscow. At the 
head of the navigation on a tributary of the 
Volga, and in the centre of the country there 
emerged a new power under the shelter of the 
Kremlin fortress which has ever since been the 
heart of Russian life. A century of Wars 
established here a state which dominated its 
neighbours and in turn became strong enough to 
drive back the Tartars. Strong, ambitious Czars 
built up in the 15th and 16th centuries an 
autocracy which united ail the Russians under the 
common bonds of race, church and state, and 
extended their dominions to the eastern limits of 
Europe. 

The third period begins with that most 
remarkable man, Peter the Great. Learning the 
arts of western Europe by persona! experience, 
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Peter set himself to the development of his empire 
on western lines and erected a new capital at the 
entrance of the Baltic Sea in order to bring his 
country into direct touch with the west. St. 
Petersburg always was a western city in a 
semieastern country. For two centuries Peter and 
his successors drove the country ahead, expanding 
in every direction. Then came the Russo- 
Japanese struggle. The Czarist power had 
barely survived the shock of defeat by the 
Japanese when the storm of the Great War 
descended upon it, h fell and great was the fall 
of it. 

To form any estimate of the Russia of to-day 
we must recall the terrible experience through 
which the countty passed in 1917 to 1921: a 
succession of revolutions with every element 
struggling for the mastery, the most virulent civil 
wars, the most complete revolution of economic 
life ever attempted, and two years of severe 
famine in the richest area of the land destroyed 
the whole nation. Is it to be wondered at when 
the bonds were at last broken, there poured out 
a flood of brutal and vindictive retaliation which 
recognised no distinction between the just and 
the unjust and spared neither property nor life? 
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The present system in Russia is not a free 
democracy. The property of many individuals 
has been expropriated without compensation and 
is now being used by the Government without 
any payment for the capital invested. Further 
there is much propaganda carried on against the 
government of other countries ; for the thorough¬ 
going Communist believes that he has a gospel 
that will save the world, and he has the zeal of a 
missionary who is anxious to save other peoples 
from their oppressors. To investigate the 
sincerity of this purpose was also one of the 
motives of my journey. 

Again how far the principles of Communism 
should be modified to meet the actual condition 
of Russia has been and still is the principal issue 
in the internal politics of the Bolshevik party. 
How far such principles can be applied to the 
conditions of the societies of our time is a 
problem that is now a pre-occupation to many 
others than myself. 

The present situation in Russia is by far the 
most critical point in its whole history. Its 
ultimate significance cannot yet be gauged to the 
full, nor is it to be limited to Russia and Eurasia 
only : in the history, of the world its importance 
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is at least equal to that of the French Revolution. 
It would not be profitable here to describe the 
sequences of events that followed the victory of 
the Bolsheviks, or the details of their constructive 
work since their final victories over the countei- 
revolutionary movements. It is as yet difficult 
to see these details in the right perspective, as 
related to the preceding centuries of Russian 
history. But some results stand out already with 
sufficient clearness. 

The first, the most obvious and most important, 
is that the social pyramid of which the Russian 
people were for long ceuturies the passive 
foundation has collapsed and been cleared away, 
so that for the first time in history the Russian 
working classes are masters of themselves and 
have no social superiors. The old regime is dead 
and gone for ever. The return of the Czar or of 
the old autocracy in any form is inconceivable. 
Hundreds of thousands of city working 
people have tasted liberty for the first time in 
their history. But the victory of social democracy 
has not been accompanied by the establishment 
of democratic liberties in the real sense and the 
political power resides in the Communist,party, 
In practice, it is the dictatorship of a minority,' 
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but a minority which keeps the people constantly 
awake for political action by the stimulant of 
ceaseless propaganda and by the machinery of 
Soviet elections. 

Whatever may happen in the future, the 
Russian working classes are not likely again to 
submit to the existence of a social oligarchy 
fundamentally different from themselves, and 
whatever may be the fate reserved for the 
Communist party, the Soviet system introduced 
by them is likely to remain the skeleton of any 
future Russian policy. 

A second obvious fact is the emancipation of 
the nationalities. The great Russian people, 
though the leaders and principal agents of the 
new movement, have renounced the policy of 
assimilation pursued by their former rulers, and 
have recognised in the other peoples of Eurasia 
equal associates linked together by a common 
social and cultural ideal. The two Russian 
nationalities, Ukranian and White Russian, the 
numerous Turkish, Mongol, Finne Ugraian and 
Caucasian people of the former empire, have all 
become the equal members of a free Union of 
U.S.S.R. (Union of Socialist Soviet Republic), 
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symbolising the transformation of a national 
empire into a super-national federation. 

Thirdly, the centre of the Russian community 
of nations has shifted from west to east, and from 
the seas to the interior of the continent. Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithania, Poland have reverted, 
as it was only right that they should revert, to 
their original European family ; while Khiva and 
Bokhara have been included in the Union, and 
Mangolia gravitates towards it. 

The continental Moscow has once more 
become the capital of its continent. But though 
the whole country thus geographically divided 
should remain politically united, it is a united 
Russia and not a divided Russia that ought to 
solve the problem of reconstruction. An effort 
must be made to reproach it in the light of past 
experience as well as of future aims, without 
much doctrinarianism and without selfishness, in 
the same noble spirit of patriotic duty which gave 
such wonderful strength to the Russian armies in 
the Great War, 

Fourthly, though the doctrine that inspired 
the Communist is ultimately a product of 
European civilisation,, yet in practice it, has 
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assumed new and un-European forms, never 
dreamt of by Marx. More than ever Russia 
has become a continent apart, with a civilisation 
hostile in spirit to that of the countries that for 
two centuries were her cultural model. She has 
recovered her cultural autonomy and her 
separation from the west is one of the most potent 
factors that contribute to reduce the relative 
importance in the world of western civilisation. 
But in any case, the course of Russian political 
evolution may be expected to follow universal 
humanitarian grounds. 

Besides all these, there is one requirement, 
which still towers above all the rest,—the 
requirement of popular education. If the Russian 
peasants were to remain uneducated, they might 
not count for more in the balance of cultural 
power than the ryots of the Deccan or the 
fellaheen of Egypt. The truth of this is, however, 
now fully recognised in Russia and rapid progress 
is going on in this respect. They are now 
making efforts in popular education, and by 1935- 
they plan to have a complete system of 
compulsory education, and that in a country until 
recently notorious for illiteracy. The liquidation 
of illiteracy is one of tfoerr favourite phrases. ' Sa 
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with physical training, games and recreation ; 
these until recently the privilege of the few, are 
now becoming the opportunity of the multitude. 

Appalling stories of the execution and torture 
of Russian priests and monks are seen these days 
in the press. The 'Morning Post’ speaks of the 
Christian martyrs as numbering hens of thousands’ 
and accepts without question terrible and in some 
cases physically improbable accounts of Soviet 
barbarities. The only authorities cited in support 
of these allegations are the Metropolitan Anthony, 
who is President of the Russian Episcopal Synod, 
and Bishop Nikolai who is head of the Russian 
orthodox church in England. Since the one is in 
Belgrade and the other in London, such 
authorities, highly placed though they are, cannot 
be described as first hand. Exactly how much truth 
lies behind these horrible accounts I do not know. 
However it would be much better that if the 
Soviet Government actually desires satisfactory- 
relations with its western Christian world, it 
must observe the principle of a just and humane 
civilisation, ft should realise that without a 
national religion, a nation is not a nation but a 
collection of people. It is a truism to say that 
what is best iq a nation springs from its religion. 
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from some central idealism to which every one in 
the nation has access—the idea of the nation. It 
should not play the risky game of destroying all 
the beauty in Russian life and culture that springs 
from the particular and characteristic Christian 
idea. 

Russia is still in many ways mediaeval, and 
cruelty no doubt characterisexs the Soviet 
Government as it characterised the Csardom that 
preceded it. f 3 ut since the war, the public has 
rightly become somewhat sceptical of stories of 
atrocities, more especially when they appear in 
quarters where political feeling is involved. 
Exaggerated and partisan statement defeats its 
purpose, and the form in which these stories are 
now being circulated can only serve to obscure 
the probably considerable element of truth which 
they may contain. Even if all this be correct, 
Russia is displaying the same indomitable will 
which inspired her through the civil war, The 
new factories and the generating stations are 
really being built. The tractors are really being 
manufactured by mass production in her own 
workshops. The average peasants are actually 
rushing to join the co-operative farms in numbers 
sufficient to balance the output of Kulats (rich 
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peasants) whose land she is turning into the 
common stock. Best of all the tractors are, for 
the first time in history, ploughing the virgin soil 
of the untamed steppe. Russia tightens her belt, 
contents herself with low wages, and utilises all 
her surplus to equip herself for the great future 
which sees before her. 

We can afford to be tolerant if men working 
at this pace under the spur of the lofty social 
ambition, express themselves roughly. And 
equally we can understand why the enemies of 
Russia, and of every Socialist effort, redouble 
their attempts to isolate her and to thwart her. 
Our aim must be to make the relationship so 
mutually helpful that rupture shall be unthinkable. 

Let us not therefore add social conflict to the 
conflict of nations. Let us realise our fundamental 
equality, realise that in the very inequalities of 
the present Russia there is something of value. 
They will some time weave their inequalities 
into one great whole when they will be 
selfconscious. It is at present a nation only in the 
making. But certainly Russians should also have, 
as their foundation, brotherhood which should be 
realised by the building in the individual Russian 
of an understanding alike of responsibility and 
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liberty *. the understanding that with liberty goes 
duty, with duty goes service, and if the one be 
taken without the other, there will be destruction 
and not construction in the long run. They 
should have sense and courage enough to put 
things right and the ideal of social service as 
against social or religious war, by peace and 
effort into the happier and social conditions. 
Amen J 

The British people can at present do more 
than any other nation in building up that form of 
society. I would fain see the beginnings of a 
higher order within these little islands because I 
believe that they have won the power, and the 
patience, not to rush into revolution but to bring 
ahout reforms rapidly, fairly, and completely. 
This it is which has created in the history of the 
world happy and prosperous nations. 


The End. 
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Summary of the more important dates and 
data of liussirm History to the end of the 
nineteenth century,* 

Slav settlements in the basin of the Dnieper, and in the 

north along the rivers Volga and Oka. 

Century Trading centres and towns. Three chief 

-IX Century ° 

centres of civilization : Novgorod in North- 

West, Kiev in South-West, Tmutarakan in South-East, 

coming to the Norsemen. 

The Slavs with the help of Norsemen successfully repel attacks 

of wild tribes The Norsemen supported by 

IX Century— the trading towns and centres extend their 
X century- , . 

principalities, that of Kiev being the most 

important. The Shivs advance to the shores of the Black Sea 

anti Sea of Azov. The river trading route from Novgorod to Kiev- 

established. Slav settlements in the direction of countries 

of Arabian civilization. Close relations with Byzantium. 

Adoption of Christianity and of the Greek alphabet. 

The Slavs spread over territory between the rivers Oka 
ami Volga where a number of principalities 
987 — 989 and towns arise. In the first half of this 
XI Century cen tary the Kiev State clears the South of 
nomadic tribes. In the second half of the century renewed 
incursions of other wild tribes. 

First collection of Russian Lam (Russkya Pravada) 
Free-lance, roving retainers of princes 
About 1054 (Boyan), settle down as lauded proprietors. 

^Appeared in the •’Mttcatiunal Review 1 ’ September. 1932. 
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Settlement of North-East Russia proceeds. Anew centre 
is formed at Suzdal rivalling Kiev and 

XII Century- Novgorod in importance. 

Change in routes of world trade from Eastern and Western 
Europe, Decline of the Kiev State First 
1147—1169. mention in Moscow. Struggle for supremacy 
among the Russian princes. 

Capture of Kiev by Prince Andrei of Suzdal, Vladimir. 
Slav penetration eastwards. Development of the “folk-mote” 
institutions (veche), legendary poetry and church literature 
flourish. Rise of Moscow. 

Decline of Byzantium adversely affects trade along the 
Novgorod and Kiev route. Territory around 

XIII Century- Kiev becomes devastated and from the time 

of the first Tartar invasion, when the hordes 
of Jenghiz Khan defeated the Russians at the battle of 
Kalka, until the Ifith century Kiev drops 
About 1334- nut of Russian history. Other centres in 
tile North-East of Russia assume growing 
importance, Suzdal, Tver and Moscow. The Novgorod advance 
North and East to the White Sea and the (Train, Russia in 
now split up into a number of small principalities. 

Invasion oj JBatulehan. Devastation of South-West of 
Russia, North-East Russia submits to the 
1337—40- Tartar yoke. Development of popular 
institutions (veches) in Novgorod. Novgorod, 
a veche republic with a prince at its head as loader of the 
military forces. In North-East Russia (Vladimir, Suzdal, 
Rostovs, Yaroslav, etc.), the princes with the help of Tartars 
take upper hands over the veches. Swedes advance to 
Novgorod after conquering Finland. German settlements on 



the Baltic. Tilhuania forms an independent State partly on the 
ruins of South Russia. The Hanseatic League, a union of 
large trading centres of North-West German (Lubek, Hamburg, 
Bemien, etc.) begin to trade with Novgorod. 

Tartars hinder Slav settlement in the South and South- 
East of Russia. The Moscow prince becomes 

XIV Century- “the servant of the Khan'’ and with his 

support assumes title of Grand Duke. The 
unification of Russia proceeds. Moscow now the largest town 
after Novgorod and Pskov rivals Novgorod as centre for 
foreign trade, especially with southern countries and middle 
Asia. After many unsuccessful offorts to free themselves from 
Tartar oppression the Russian princes under 
1380 Dmitri Donskoi defeat the Tartars at Kulikova , 
Church becomes more and more national. 
Growth of her political significance; appearauce of heresy. 
Break-up of the Golden Horcte into three Khanates : Kazan, 
A9trakan, Crimea. To the West of Moscow, 
1386- the uswly formed Polish Lithuanian 
Confederation is a menaoB. The Novgorodians 
penetrate into Siberia over the Urals in search of furs. 

The Moscow prince profits by the gradual weakening of 
the Tartar powers and extends his dominion 

XV Century. northward. The Kazan Khanate checks this 

movement in the East. In the North the 
Muscovites follow the old Novgorodian routes eastwards and 
cross the Ural Mountain into Siberia, Unable to free himself 
completely from the Tartar yoke the Moscow prince returns 
to the old policy of nominal submission and is thus enabled to 
extend his power over neighbouring territories. Ivan III 
(U62—1505). Break-up of Tartar dominion. A strong 
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national stock—Great Russian-created. 

14-56 1463- Moscow outrivals Novgorod economically. 
Rizam and Yaroslav submit to Moscow. Series of wars between 
Moscow and Novgorod end3 by submission 
of latter. Submission of Tver. Growth of 
the Polish Lithuanain State Muscovite 
advance the Pinnish Gulf. 

1499- Defeat of Lithuanians. 

The change of Moscow from a principality to a State and the 
“treachery'' of Byzantium in recognizing the Pope’s authority 
givo rise to a new politico-religious theory of the State. 
Church teaches that centre of orthodoxy is now Moscow, the 
third Rome. In consequence of the marriage of Ivan III with 
Sophia Paleologue, niece of the hist Byzantine 
1472- Emperor, tho Muscovite rulers consider 

themselves entitled to all the honours of the 
Imperial dignity. The church becomes their obedient 
sorvitor. New growth of heresy. New Codas 
1497. 0 j haw (“Sudebnik.”) Appearance of a now 

military landed class, nucleus of the future 
nobility, an offset to the old Boyar aristocracy. South West 
Russia falls into the hands of Poland. 

Tho Moscow State now covers the vast territory known 
later as the Governments of Moscow, 
XVI Century* Novgorod, Smolenok, Yaroslav, Archangel, 
Vologda, Kostroma. Moscow, one of tho 
largest towns in Europe. Direct relation with England during 
•the reign of Ivan the Terrible, (1553—1584). Moscow drawn 
into trade between Europe and Asia, Unsuccessful attempt 
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to reach the Baltic Sea. Livouan wars. Expansion eastward 
and south-eastwards along the Volga and towards Steppes. 

Colonisation becomes regular State policy. 
1553-1556- Capture of Kazan, Capture of Astrakhan . 

Colonisation leads to building of towns and 
fortresses, State colonisation mostly follows on lines. 
Settlements made by free Cossacks, run-away peasants and 
enterprising traders. Expansion beyond the Urals on same 
lines. Conquest of Siberia by Ermak. 
1581—3- -Aggravation of disabilities of peasants at 


home helps on colonisation. Growing 
'dependence on laud-lords. Efforts of latter to bind peasants 
more closely to the land. Clandestine fight of 
peasants to free lands. Advance to South meets with great 
opposition from powerful Crimean Khan, 
1531-1571- Attacks of latter on Moscow State. Moscow 
in danger. Tartar successes not followed up. 
Muscovite advance southwards proceeds. The old Boyar 
aristocracy descended from the ancient Rurik princes and 
their retainers in endeavouring to maintain and strengthen its 
privileged position meets with vigorous opposition from the 
new military caste of land-holders and the trading classes. 
The oprichina of Ivan the Terrible. The Boyar 
1564- Duma or Council. Significance, Terror of Ivan 
directed not only against Boyar but against 
other social groups holding out for the old order and against * 
the church. 


Position of peasantry grows from bad to worse owing to 
harsh exploitation by the new class of 
1598- land-lords, Boris Godunov’s “reforms, 1 ' (1) 
Metropolitan of Russian orthodox church now 
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becomes patriarch ; (2) peasantry prohibited from migrating 
to other lands. Serfdom. Destitution in the central districts. 
Intensive colonisation of South-West Russia, Brest Church 
Union as instrument for bringing orthodox peasantry under 
subjection of Poles (Uniates). 


First half of century mostly taken up with internal 


XVII Century. 
Michael (1613- 

1802-1604. 


developments. End of the Rurik dynasty 
and struggle for throne. First Romanov, 
-1645). Terrible jamiues. Moscow Government 
takes strong measures to prevent “runaway” 
movement among peasants and their free 
settlement in the South 


1608-13- 

intervention. 

1612 


1647- 


Troublous Time. Social and economic character of struggle 
among peasantry, runaways and Cossacks. 
Imposters and pretenders. Foreign 
Poles, Swedes. Revival of national feeling. 
Moscow cleared oj Poles. Expansion to East. 
Settlement in Siberia proceeds First 
expedition across North-East of Russia and Siberia to Pacific 
Ocean by the Cossack Dejnew who passed 
the Strait TO years, “ discovered 1 by 
Behring. Kamchatka occupied by Cossacks. Gradual 
resumption of lost territories in South during 
second half of this century. During the reign 
of Tsar Alerci (1645—1676) Ukraine breaks awayfrom Poland 
and becomes integral part of Russia. “ Department of Secret 
Matters ” under immediate control of Tsar-germ of the police 
state. Efforts to establish regular army. Growth of the now 
aristocracy. More rigorous measures for “attaching” peasantry 
to land, Code of Tsar Alerci—laws of bureaucratic state based 
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on serfdom. Peasant rising uder Slenka Rasin 
1668—70- sternly suppressed by now well-organized 
army. Church which had regained certain 
influence during Troublous time a,gain submits to states 
towards end of century Schism—old Rivalists or old 
Believers Western influence in Moscow. Penetration of 
technical, political and religious ideas. Streltsi the nucleus 
of the standing army, gets out of order. 

Peter the Great (1689—1726), Turbulent Streltsi 
disbanded leads to formation of regular army 
XVIII Century and fleet on western model. Colonisation 
expansion eastwards and westwards to Baltic 
Sea where strong opposition from Swedes has to be overcome, 
Russians beaten by the Swedes at Narva —beginning of 
“Northern war.” Peter recreates army. 

1700—1709- Defeat of Swedes at Poltava, Landing' of 
Russian troops in Sweden. Stockholm district 
ravaged. By Treaty of Nystadb Swedes cede Livenia, Estonia, 
part of Finland. (Wyborg), Ingria and 

1721. Karelia to Russia. Harbours of rival 

and Riga now Russian. In 1711 he had 
proclaimed himself, “Emperor of all Russia." Azure restored 
to Turks. Persian expedition. Expansion to Caspian Sea. 
Advance to Khiva, Feverish reformingveal. Old boyar Duma 
transferred into Senate with ill defined functions, legislative, 
administrative, executive, judicial, military. Police 
bureaucratic system developed. Division of Russia into nine 
administrative districts under governors with extensive powers 
By establishment of Holy Synod, under a lay procurator 
church definitely Subordinated to State. Efforts to introduce 
direct individual taxation falling especially on peasants. 
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Planting of factories. First, lay schools. Increase of influence 
of nobles under successors of Petor the Great ('Catherine I. 
1755-1727 ; Pater II, 1727-1730;Anne 1730-1740;Ivan VI, 
1740-1741 , Elizabeth, 1741 — 1761 ; Peter III, 1761--17G2.) 
They acquiied many previleges, educational advantages, 
freedom from obligatory military service, etc. Extension of 
serfdom by reason of grants of State lands to the nobility in 
return for service. General decline in position of peasantry 
owing to heavy taxation, recruiting and prohibition to leave 
village. Abolition of the system of Local 
1753- customs duties within the Empire makes for 
economic unity. 

Catherine 11 the Great, State colonisation progresses south 
and south-east to shores of Sea of Azovo, Colonisation of new 
Russia and North Caucasus. Forward foreign policy : Ihrsl 
Turkish war ended by the peace of Kuchuk 
1789-74. which gave Russia access to the Med- 
iterranean. Crimea part of Russian Empire 

Second Turkish war ended by peace of Tassy Partitions of 
Poland. P.ussia receives white Russia most 

1798~1795^^ Ukraine, Volhyria, Podolia, and greater 

part of .Lithuania and Kurland. Beeline of 
Swedish influence. Growth of Russian influence. Georgia, 

3800. incorporated in Empire. 

Home policy; Strengthening of the influence of the 
nobility. Few administrative division of Empire (Forty 
governments and about three hundred new towns). Fevr 
departmental organization. Fobility given considerable 
share in provincial government. It controls police and judicial 
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administration. Economic revival. End of system of granfcin 
monopolies to individuals. The wealthy serf owin 
nobility start many factories. About one hundred and sixty- 
one of these in 1796. The bourgeois elements, merchants, etc , 
assert themselves. Abuses of serfdom. Side 
1773-4' of serf labour, Pugachov Rising. State power 
starts policing itself. Itighb of the nobility 
greatly curtailed under Pauli. Growing centralization. Under 
Catherine the Great a remai kable revival 
1796—1801 in cultural life. Western influences, French 
philosophy, Formation of Russian as a 
literary language, Liberal movements among the nobility. 
Formation of the Intelligentsia. Freemasonry Religious 
movements: Schism aud sect strong feelings of intelligentsia 
re serfdom, police system, etc. Novikov, 
1790' Radishtaev (Journey to Moscow.) 


First Along-Russian Alliance Participation 
1799' of Russia in coalition against Revolutionary 
France. 

XIX (First Half) Extension of Russian territory unaccom- 
(1801.1813 ) panied by expansion of Russian population. 


Incorporation of Georgia and Mingrdia, Foreign policy of 
fcha Empire dictated not so much by Russian national interests 
as by the political sympathies and antipathies of autocratic 
rulers, by their desire to save “legitimate order” in Europe, 
to defond the old system against the new, and especially to 
prevent 11 the poison of the French Revolution ” from 
penetrating into Russia. Anglo-Russian Alliance broken off on 
conclusion under Alexander I (1 SO I—1825) of tlm Treaty of 
Tilsit when Russia wo.3 exposed to the so-called continental 
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bloeka3o of Napoleon During this period Russia annexes 
Finland (1809) as far as the river Tonies granting her full 
administrative and political autonomy Annexation of 
Bessarabia (1812), Tincretin (1810) and pi rt of Transcaucasia 
(1813), The National war against France. 

1812-15 Russian imny in Paris (1814 , Congress of 
Vienna and the Holy Alliance, Further 

partition of Poland. The Russian Empire at the summit of its 
power in Europe. Nicholas (1825-1855) wages 
1828 war with Turkey (1826-1828) and with 
Persia. 

Peace Treaties of TnrJmanchai with Persia (Russia acquiring 
Firvan and Nakhichevan districts) and of Adrianople with 
Turkey (Russia extending her territory to the north ol Ibo 
Danube ; to the Caucasian shore of the Black Sea and in 
Trans-Caucasia) Serbia, Moldavia and ^ nllacuchis guaranteed 
autonomy, By the support of Rus'-ia, France and England 
Greece becomes an independent State (1830) 
1839 1843, Treaty of London Belgian neutrality by 

1853-6 the gf.j.ai; Powers. Suppression of the, 

Hungarian Revolt by Russian forces. Crimean war ends with 
Treaty of Paris. Southern part of Bessarabia goes to Turkey. 
Russian fleet not allowed in the Baltic Sea. On thoBaltic 
Sea Russian not allowed to fortify the Aland Islands. 

Home Affairs : Rise of industrial Capitalism in 
Russia, Problems of serfdom, edusation and 
1802- decentralization of administration. Reform 
of the Senate which now takes “the highest 
in the Empire” after the Emporor creation of eight Ministries 
replacingthefunctions of the coilego system of Peter the Great. 
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Alexander I puts an end to grant of serf to nobility, 
Vhize re-free •peasantry gave land-owners right to liberate serfs, 
Four now universities founded, a numbor of secondary schools 
and primary schools. Autocratic reaction against principles 
of the Frondh Revolution Influence of Arakcheeve (1814- 
] 8'2 C ,). The ideal of Nepoleonie Prance appeals to many higher 
officials Sperankis’ liberalism. The progressive Intelligentsia 
under the influence of Piencb Revolutionary ideals, 
Secret societies. The Order of Russian 
1814. Knights' Union of Slavalion Union of Welfare 
which split up into Southern Society and 
Northern Society. 

1831 Outbreak of the Dchibrist Revolt on accession 
Dec 14,1825, of Nicholas I to throne. 

Polish Insurrection From this time Nicholas I 
1833—1 adopts most reactionary policy, Creation of 
the Gendarmerie and of the Third Section. 

Growth of Russian literature and art:— 

Griboyedore (1795-1829) Puskine (1799-1837), Kolizov (1808- 
1842) Gogoe (1809-1852) Urmonto (1814-1861) Shevchenko 
(1814-1861)", Kupenski Brullov, Ivanow; Fedorse; (artists) 
Glinka, Drogomijski, etc, :etc,; (Musicians) 1814; conquest of 
the Caucasus, 

XIX Century 

(Second Hall) Rolthara and Khiva become dependent states. 

186 B 1873. 

Acquisition of Turkestan and the Fergan 
1864,1376 region. Pranco-German war gives Alexander 
11 ( 1855, 1881 ) opportunity of retrieving 
situation in the Black Sea (London Convention) Franco-Russian 
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alliance replaced in 1863 by the Prusso-Russian entente 
directed against Austria and jess openly against Prance. Secret 
defensive alliance ivith Prussia Pallcaniuar 
for the liberation of the Slav peoploa from 
the Turkish Yoke ended by Treaty of San 
Stejano : Independence of Seibia, Montenegro, 
Romania and part of Bulgaria • special terms, 
for the Armenians under Turkish rule. Russia 
receives Ardagan, Kars Baturn and Baiazet. In the Purlin 
Congress under Austrian and English 
1878. pressure, and with conivance of Germany, 
the terms of the treaty of Sari Slefano are 
modified to the disadvantage of Russia and of Slav interests : 
the Bulgarian territory is reduced by half: eastern Rumolia 
is given back to the military and political control of Turkoj ; 
reduction of territories of Serbia and Montenegro which are 
separated by narrow corridors under Austrian control. 
Austria occupies Bosnia and Herzo-Govina; Macedonia and a 
strip of land on the Algoan Sea given back to Turkoy as also 
the fortress of Baiazet; Russia not allowed to fortify Datum. 

The ambiguous German policy and especially the 
aggressive tactics of William I and Bismark against France 
lead to strained relations between Russia and Germany. Secret 
Ansiro-Oermm Alliance aimed against Russia. Anglo-Russian 
conflict of interests in middle Asia, Alexander Ill’s, (1881- 
1894) plan to keep Russia, entiroly out of European affairs. 

Fr&neo-Russian understanding in 1890 leads to a Military 
Convention in 1893 and to the Franco* 
1895. Ilussian Alliance, Home affairs'. The Crimean 
war (1853-185G) shows the complete failure 
of the old system of rule and of serfdom "Bettor” sayu 


1873 

1877-8. 

1878 
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Alexander II “to abolish serfdom above 
1856. than to wait until it abolishes itself from 
beneath.” The Russian intelligentsia stand 
up for Abolition (of the works of Radishchev, Ru.skiu. 
Gogol, Nekrasov, Turgenev, Aksakov, Tolstoy, Herzen, 
Chemyshevski). Manifesto of Alexander II 
Feb 19,1861 re Liberation of the Serfs. Under the influence 
of the reactionary nobility the land reforms 
are carried out unsatisfactorily. Great discontent among 
the peasantry. The more radical groups of the intelligentsia 
look forward to a revolution (Chemyshevski, Dobrolinbov 
Mikhailov). The liberal milieus of the nobility insist on judicial 
and administrative reforms, on the introduction of local 
government, and summoning of elected representatives of 
the whole state. Discontent spreads to the universities and 
higher schools. Growth of Nihilism (Pisarev). 
1863- Polish insurrection arouses sympathy among 
Russian liberal and radical milieus. The 
judicial and administrative reforms. Zemstvo 
1864' local government; system of elementary and 
secondary schools ; press censorship modified, 
abolition of corporal punishment, etc., etc.. Secret societies 
and revolutionary movement, Bakutmn Nechie/s “Popular 
Vengeance” (v. “demons" of Dostoevski). Labour strikes in 
Petersburg (1870) Statute of municipal adrni- 
1870-1874' nistration of obligatory military service fer¬ 
al! in place of old recruiting system—measures 
already planned in 18G4, Famine in the 

1872— 3' Samara Government. 

To (he people movement of the Intelligentsia 

1873— 5- (v.‘ “Virgin soil,” of turgenev). Severe 
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government repression conflict of public opinion with 

government. Growth of revolutionary activities. 

Land and freedom and People’s will. 
1878 1879, 1881 Terrorism Assassination of Alexander II, 
Mar. 1,1881 ^anfesto of Alexander III (1881-1894) re the 
unalterable character of the Autocracy. No constitutional 
reforms to be expected. The reactionary influence of 
Pobiedonostsev, the procurator of the Holy Synod, “Enforced 
Protection”—a system of martial land. The 
1883,1885 Peasants' Bank and tho Nobles’ Bahk 
established. First Labour Legislation 

introduced by the Minister of Finance, Bunge. 

1889- National rights ourbailed. Justices of the 
peace in the villages replaced by Government 
officials chosen from the nobility, Yemskie 
1880 Nachalniki (district chiefs or heads) with 
enormous powers of jurisdiction over local 
peasantary. The Poles deprived of right t6 be civil servants 
in Poland or in western provinces* 

The powers of juries curtailed. Restrictions of Vsmstvo 
self government rigltU ; Government control 
1890 extended over Zemstvo activities. 


1898 

1891 


Municipal affairs subjected to greater 
government control; Construction of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway started Nicholas II 
(1894-1917). 
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